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+ 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS 

UR READERS will not have forgotten Capt. Srracuey’s dis- 
( patch, which was received on the 28th of February ult., and was 
communicated by the Right Hon. Lord Sraytey, then Secretary of State 
for India, and was listened to with much interest on account of the 
intelligence which it contained respecting the fate of M. Apotrue 
ScHLAGINTWEIT, the Asiatic traveller, who was then supposed to have 
been murdered in Tibet. This dispatch left the matter in some 
doubt, albeit there was but little room for hope, and the document 
closed with an opinion that ‘‘ it would be futile to discuss the chances 
of his ultimate escape, hanging, as they do, on the caprices of the 
vilest barbarians of Central Asia.” Messrs. Hermann and Roperr 
ScHLAGINTWEIT, the surviving brothers of this trinity of travellers, 





are now in this country, arranging the collections which 
they have made for the Indian Government, and making 
all necessary preparations for the issue of the great work 
which is to contain the record of their journeyings. These 


gentlemen have had printed for private distribution a collection of 
the various reports which have reached them respecting the last 
journeys and fate of their unfortunate brother, and the balance of 
evidence leaves little, if any, doubt that he was killed after having 
passed the Karakorim and Kiienliien in disguise, where no 

European had ever travelled before, except his brothers and himself. 
It appears that he was killed either because he was recognised for 
an officer of the East India Government, or because he had taken up 
the eause of some captive Bhot-Rajpuits who were British subjects, 
or because he was recognised as a European and fe mT by the hands of 
fanatic Mussilmdans. Notwithstanding the exertions made, none of 
the MSS., drawings, or other collections amassed by M. Apotpue 
ScHLAGINTWEIT have as yet been recovered; but the surviving 
brothers recommended means whereby they deem it not only possible, 
but probable, that these treasures may be recovered. 

The short career of these brothers Scutacintwert furnishes 
indeed, a remarkable example of what may be done by intelligence 
nd perseverance. The age of the eldest of them, M. Hermayy, 
does not now exceed thirty-three years, and yet they have contrived to 
achieve enough to fill the pe vs measure of life allotted to most 
men. When students at Berlin, they attracted the notice of Baron 
vox Humpotpr, and after they had proved their capacities for scien- 
tifie travelling by a journey in the Alps, which resulted in 
the publication of two valuable volumes, ‘‘ Researches on the 
Physical Geography of the Alps,” the patriarch of German and of 
European science recommended them to the notice of the Hon. East 
India Company, by whom they were sent to make certain 
xplorations in Southern and Central Asia. The consequence of this 
was, that they were employed accordingly, and in Se ptember 1854 
they set out upon their extensive travels. During the next three 
years the extent of country covered by the ScHiacintwerts reached 
trom 5 deg. north lat. to 38 deg., and from 66 deg. long. to 96 deg. 
From Ceylon to Kashgar, and from Scind to Assam, t these “enterpr ising 
travellers bent their steps, observing, drawing, and collecting with an 
industry as marvellous as it was commendable, Th eir journe ys las ted 
three years, and in July 1857 the two s 
arrived in England for the first time with the « collections ‘herbed made. 

Messrs. Hermann and Rosert ScuraGintwerr are now in England, 

ranging and depositing their collections in the Museums of the East 
india House. The recor Ms of their travels is in cours2 of being print »d, 
at an will ere long be published by Messrs. Brocxuaus of Leipzig, and 
[r Triwver of London. It will consist of nine volumes quarto 
a oa will be accompanied by two collections of large chromo-litho- 
graphic illustrations, consisting of eighty views in India, the Hima- 
tayas, and Central Asia, the size of which will be about thirty inches 








a 
by eighteen. We have examined some of these drawings, and can 
assure the reader that their artistic merit is very high, and th: it they 


serve to give an admirable idea of the scenery w hich they are intende “d 
to represent. The price of this magnific ont book of travels, including 
the collection of chromo-lithographs, will be about 301. In addition 
to these materials, the Messrs. Scu1 = ir have collected 700 
drawings of scenery and buildings; and they propose to BrockHavs 
to publish a few copies of these, rept ahdeed by photography, 
and coloured over, for those who may be fortunate enou 

be able to buy them. These ankle con ] 
fore us, include views in the great Indi sula, 
sia, the Hims Maya, Thibet, and Turkistan, Ki: We akoruim, 
esides these, they have collected a large number of casts of he 
ces, hands, and feet, for purposes of e thn ) logica Le -omps irison. These 
consist of 270 casts of the face and thirty-one of hi inds and fee com- 
prising casts of Brahmans, Rajputs, Gork and Bhot “Rajputs, 
Bais, Sudras, Hindus, Aborigines, Mu ns, ‘Tibetans, the Foreign 
Tribes in India, and the Turkish races in Central Asia. Complete 
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Sets of these have been made by galvanoplastic deposits of copper, and 
are made accessible to public institutions and museums. A mor 
noble and magnificent undertaking, more perfectly carried out, than 
roel great journey of the Messrs. ScuLaGintweIT, it would be dif- 


cult to conceive. 
Alth« ough Mr. Corier has 


- announced his intention of taking no 
lurther part in the 


amended ” folio, the 


controversy respecting the * 


gentlemen at the British Museum who have undertaken to examine 
the question appear determined not to let the matter drop. Mr. 
Hamixton, carrying his inquiries still further, and ne collected 
additional evidence, has published the following lette 


Srr,—When bringing before your notice, in my letter of ya 22nd 
various reasons which induc ed me to question the genuineness of Mr Collier’s 
annotated folio of 1632, I stated that my main ground for repudiating the 
authenticity of the sup bd ancient corrections Jay in the fact that, while they 
were made in an antique handwriting and spelling, having some resemblance to 
that used in the 17th century, they could be shown in numerous instances to 
be written sometimes by the side of and sometimes actually upon the same 

space as similar pencil emendations made on the margins in a modern hand, in 
a modern spelling, and, to the best of my belief, within the present century. 
Since writing that letter to you I have deemed it my duty to go overa further 
portion of the volume with the greatest possible serupulousness. The results at 
which I arrive are the same; and I am now prepared to say that what I then 
considered highly probable as to the spurious nature of the corrections is now to 
my mind absolutely certain. That in the great majority of instances the crosses, 
ticks, and the literal and verbal emendations occu rring in pencil throughout the 
volume are intended to direct the ink ec nrrections, | is evident to every one who 
has examined the book with reference to that point. The instances in which I 
miss almost entirely the presence of pencil in ‘dteations are where a whole line of 
text or a stage direction is inserted; but here, from the obvious difficulty of 
rubbing out entire peng ings the annotator would naturally have avoided making 
his emendations first i n pencil. In several cases where whole words are 
written in pencil it isa oll ee circumstance that the pencil spelling is modern, 
while that of the ink is old—for instance, * body,” “ offals,” in pencil; “ bodie,” 
“‘ offalls,” in ink. The pencil-marks, which occur by hundreds, though naturally 
faint from having been partially rubbed out, are, nevertheless, visible and 
distinct ; in some cases, indeed, have not been rubbed out at all. It is impos- 
sible to convey to the reader, without the aid of fac-similes, an exact idea of 
their perfectly current and modern form. I can only state that they appear to 
me clearly of this century, and, in fact, as if written but yesterday. Yet that 
they were placed on the margins previously to the antique-looking ink correc- 
tions, which in many instances they actually underlie, has been proved by Mr 
Maskelyne, keeper of the Mineral Department. Whatever, therefore, be the 
intrinsic worth we may attach to such of the suggestions as are not found else- 
where, they must strictly be regarded as coming before us in a hand not of the 
seventeenth, but of the nineteenth century, and judged of from that point of 
view alone. In regard to the ink corrections it should be stated that, although 
at first sight they bear considerable resemblance to the set Chancery hand of 
the seventeenth century, yet on a minute examination they will not readily 
support that character, their aman apgeatee pala sographic grounds alone being 
very suspicious, not to say impossible; while the spur iou s character of the ink 
itself has been proved by Mr. at One point alone remained, which it 
seemed absolutely impossible to reconcile with the belief that the corrections 
were of quite recent date, namely, the statement made in various publications 
by Mr. Collier, and also in his letter published in the Times on the 5th of the 
present month, that the volume and its corrections had been identified by its 
former possessor, Mr. Parry, as being in the same state as when in his hands hal 
acentury ago. “I have shown and sworn,”* Mr. Collier saysin the letter above 
referred to, “that this very book was in the possession of a gentleman named Parry 
about half a century ago, given to him by a relation named George Gray. Mr 


of June, 





















Parry recognised it instantly, annotated as it is now Here, apparently, was 
positive evidence. But not so. A common friend of Mr. Collier and Mr. Parry, 
an xi0 us to clear away the aspersions cast upon the folio, and to offer to the 
world a guarantee that the volume was in the same condition as to corrections 


at the present moment as when first in Mr. Parry's hands, requested that gentle- 


man to go the Museum and identify the volume. With this object Mr. Parry 






called t upon Sir Fre ning Madden on the morning of to-day ( July 13th). His 
surprise was hardiv less than our own to find, on the volume being shown t 
him, that it diff san! in edition, in bit ding, in corrections—in fact, in every par- 








a book can d rf ym the folio 


f l which he expected to have Placed before him. Thus hp the last 
testimony to the authenticity of this volume failed as completely and more 
remarkably than an y of the preceding. If any one still thinks to malntele its 
sgrity, it must clearly be on different, or rather on opposite evidence to that 
itherto addu rced i in its behalf. I forbear to comment on facts which I cannot 

idate: but the world will no doubt anxiot usly wish for explanations which 

’ literature seem imperiously to deman As it has been objected 
regard to the modern character of the cover and binding is 


ticular in 


possession, 


Shakspere formerly in bis 














incorrect t right to state that I have since made inquiries on 
the subject, both of men intimately acquainted with large libraries, 
and also of practical bookbinders. The reply I obtain from both 


entirely confirms my original statement. 
this volume is bound in, is of late introduct 
Georges: while the brown Bristol millboard w 


*p (not rough calf), such as 
hardly reaching back t to the first 
hich stiffens the cover is still more 
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recent, a grey and softer kind of board having n employed till within th 

last hunt lred years. Regarding the main question I have nothing further t 

add: but before concluding I deem it my duty to notice two points in M: 

Collier's letter. In the first place, he says, “1 never r mnie a single pencil 
i; 


2 -rO i; . * 
pages of the book, exce direct m 
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mark ou the 


attention to p 





pting crosses, ticks, or lines to 

articular emendations,” whereas sentences and notes occur in Mr 
Collier’s handwriting throughout the margins. I build nothing on this beyon 
the reflection that a gentleman may in perfect s good faith make state 


ments con 























trary and which he would probably not have put forth if his recollecti 
were t. The second is the f following assertion made by Mr. Collier i 
reg etter. He says: ‘* What is clearly meant, though somew! 
darkly ex} 1,is that 1 am the author both of ncillings and of th 
notes in i w, I wish to say that I never “c leant 
expressed ” ¢ kin 1. My statement was that I « 
j 1 practised—a belief which I still maintai 
vhich I see no reason to modify or abandon. ° 
ve a subject which I entered into, not in the spirit 
ill less as a personal accuser.—I am, Sir, your obedie 
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observations regarding the singular Shaksperian discovery recently made in the 
MSS. Department here, I hope this letter will be sufficient explanation for my 
appearance on the scene in the discussion now going on regarding it. There are 
three kinds of evidence that may be brought to bear on a literary forgery. The 
intrinsic literary character of the document is one of these. Another is of a 
palxological kind, and its value is to be estimated by the amount of experience 
and antiquarian erudition and skill of the critic. There is a third to which I 
would more particularly invite attention in this letter, and that rests on the 
physical scrutiny of the document by the aids which science has placed in our 
hands. There is, indeed, anvther direction in which such an inquiry may be 
pursued, and which has to deal in circumstantial evidence—such as individual 
handwriting or the tracing of analogous documents into a single channel, or in 
other details highly interesting to the literary ‘‘ detective,” but not congenial to 
ar officer of the British Museum. The officers, indeed, of a great national esta- 
blishment like the Museum owe a duty to the public, and, in a certain sense, 
occupy a judicial position in questions like this under discussion. Thus, while 
our object is not to trace the hand in a forgery, it is our duty to denounce the 
forgery itself. It is in this spirit that I have approached the subject, and it is 
with the physical aspects of it alone that I have to deal. Mr. Hamilton, a 
gentleman at the time only slightly known to me as an officer of this establish- 
ment, informed me some days since that the Duke of Devonshire had entrusted 
the far-famed Collier's “‘ Shakspere ” to the hands of my colleague, Sir Frederick 
Madden, for the inspection of literary men; and Mr Hamilton further informed 
me of the doubts which, after a careful scrutiny of the volume, had arisen in his 
mind regarding its genuineness. His reasons for these doubts he has since made 
public by his letter in the Times. On his mentioning the existence of a vast 
number of partially obliterated pencil-marks which seemed anticipatory of the 
ink ‘‘emendations ” of ‘the old commentator,” I suggested the use of an instru- 
ment which has already done good service in an analogous case (that of the 
Simonides’ Uranius)—the microscope. This simple test of the character of these 
emendations I brought to bear on them, and with the following results. Firstly, 
as to any question that might be raised concerning the presence of the pencil- 
marks asserted to be so plentifully distributed down the margin, the answer is, 
they are there. The microscope reveals the particles of plumbago in the 
hollows of the paper, and in no case that I have yet examined does it fail to 
bring this fact forward into incontrovertible reality. Secondly, the ink presents 
a rather singular aspect under the microscope. Its appearance in many cases 
on, rather than in, the paper, suggested the idea of its being a water-colour paint 
rather than anink ; it hasa remarkable lustre, and the distribution of particles of 
colouring matter in it seems unlike that in inks, ancient or modern, that I have 
yet examined. This view is somewhat confirmed by a taste, unlike the styptic 
taste of ordinary inks, which it imparts to the tongue, and by its substance 
evidently yielding to the action of damp. But on this point, as on 
another, to which attention will presently be drawn, it was not 
possible to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion in the absence of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s permission to make a few experiments on the volume. 
His Grace visited the Museum yesterday, and was good enough to give me his 
consent to this. The result has been that the suspicions previously entertained 
regarding the ink were confirmed. It proves to be a paint removable, with the 
exception of a slight stain, by mere water, while, on the other hand, its colouring 
matter resists the action of chemical agents which rapidly change inks, ancient 
or modern, whose colour is due to iron. In some places, indeed, this paint 
seems to have become mixed, accidentally or otherwise, with ordinary ink, but 
its prevailing character is that of a paint formed perhaps of sepia, or of sepia 
mixed with a little Indian ink. This, however, is of secondary importance in 
comparison with the other point which has been alluded to. This point in- 
volves, indeed, the most important question that has arisen, and concerns the 
relative dates of the modern-looking pencil-marks and the old emendations of 
the text which are inink. The pencil-marks are of different kinds. Some are 
d’s, indicative of the deletion of stops or letters in the text, and to which altera- 
tions in ink, I believe, invariably respond. Others, again, belong to the various 


modes at present in use to indicate corrigenda for the press. Some 
may, perhaps, be the ‘crosses, ticks, or lines,” which Mr Collier 
introduced himself. But there are others again in which whole 


syllables or words in pencil are not so effectually rubbed out as not 
to be still traceable and legible, and even the character of the hand- 
writing discernible, while in near neighbourhood to them the same syllable or 
word is repeated in the paint-like ink before described. The pencil is in a 
modern-looking hand, the ink in a quaint antique-looking writing. In several 
cases, however, the ink word and the pencil word occupy the same ground in the 
margin, and are one over the other. The question that arises in these cases, of 
whether these two writings are both ancient or both modern, or one ancient and 
the other modern, is a question for the antiquary or palzographist. The question 
of whether the pencil is antecedent or subsequent to the ink is resolvable into a 
physical inquiry as to whether the ink overlies the pencil, or the pencil is super- 
posed upon the ink, The answer to this question is as follows :—I havenowhere 
been able to detect the pencil-mark clearly overlying the ink, though in several 
places the pencil stops abruptly at the ink, and in some seems to be just trace- 
able through its translucent substance, while lacking there the generally metallic 
lustre of the plumbago. But the question is set at rest by the removal 
by water of the ink in instances where the ink and the pencil 
intersected each other. The first case I chose for this was a u in 
“Richard IL,” p. 36. <A pencil tick crossed the u, intersecting each limb 
of that letter. The pencil was barely visible through the first stroke, and 
not at all visible under the second stroke of the u. On damping off the ink in 
the first stroke, however, the pencil-mark became much plainer than before, 
and even when as much of the ink-stain as possible was removed, the pencil still 
runs through the ink line in unbroken even continuity. Had the pencil been 
superposed on the ink, it must have lain superficially upon its lustrous surface 
and have been remoyed in the washing. We must, I think, be led by this to 
the inference that the pencil underlies the ink—that is to say, was antecedent 
to it in its date; while, also, it is evident that the ‘‘old commentator” had done 
his best to rub out the pencil writing before he introduced its ink substitute. 
Now, it is clear that evidence of this kind cannot by itself establish a forgery. 
It is on paleographical grounds alone that the modern character of the pen- 
cillings can be established ; but, this point once determined in the affirmative, 
the result of the physical inquiry certainly will be to make this ‘“ old com- 
mentator” far less venerable.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Neviz Story MASKELYNE, 
Keeper of the Mineral Department. 

Mineral Department, British Museum, July 15. 

These results obtained by Mr Masketyne seem to us to establish 
incontrovertibly that an attempt has been made, by some person or 
persons unascertained, to give to the emendations upon the margins 
an antiquity which they do not really possess. The fact that modern 
handwriting in pencil underlies writing in an ancient character in 


paint seems sufficient to prove the intention to create an erroneous 

















impression that the emendations belong to a remote period. Som 
of our contemporaries have pretended to assert that the question jg 
really limited to the nature of the emendations themselves; they mus 
stand or fall by their literary merits, and, if they be approved, the 
handwriting is of little importance. Not so. These emendations 
were expressly put forward, not as the suggestions of any modem 
Shaksperian scholar, but as the corrections of some one who, if he 
did not live in Swaxsrere’s time and correct from his owy 
recollection of the plays themselves, at least enjoyed opportunities 
for examining the prompters’ books or for collecting the traditions of 
actors who had been engaged in the performance of the plays. | 
this could be proved, it is obvious that it would add very materially to 
the weight of authority to be attached to the corrections. Such ay 
authority would make even the most unlikely emendations probable, 
whilst those which critical judgment at once approved might be 
regarded as certain; but without such authority, even the best can 
but be regarded as upon debateable ground. To put this in the 
plainest form possible, let us suppose that Mr. Cotxrer had advance 
these new readings upon his own authority. By how many Shak. 
perians would they have been regarded as incontrovertible? If, on 
the other hand, we are to take them as undoubtedly contemporaneous, 
by how many can they be rejected ? 

Perhaps one of the strongest points which has yet appeared in con- 
nection with the argument is that which arises out of the fact that Mr, 
Parry, the alleged former possessor of the folio, denies that this copy 
was ever in his possession ; that, on the contrary, “‘ it differed in edi- 
tion, in binding, in corrections—in fact, in every particular in which a 
book can differ—from the folio ‘Shakspere’ formerly in his posses. 
sion.” Surely Mr. Corre will be induced to depart from his resolv, 
to mix no more in the matter so far as to attempt to clear up this 
mystery! {f we are not misinformed, it is likely that the controversy 
may shortly take a wider range, and that Mr, Cottier may be called 
upon to defend the Shaksperian papers at Bridgewater House, once in 
his possession. It is said that precisely the same observations as to 
pencil handwriting of a modern character underlying paint or ink 
writing have been made, and that even a strong similarity in the 
character has been detected. 

Mr. Gitritian has written the following letter touching the review 
of Spenser’s life and works which appeared in the Critic of last week : 

Srr,—In your notice of my edition of ‘ Spenser,” which is, on the whole, 
friendly, and in one or two of its corrections just, I notice some things requiring 
my explanation. The classification of ‘‘Epithalamion Thamesis” with 
‘“Stemmata Dudleiana,” as if they were one poem, is an error of the press, 
produced by the omission of a semicolon and a hyphen between ‘“ Thamesis” 
and ‘* Stemmata.” ‘* Christ’s Church,” in Cambridge, was, I am almost positive, 
written by me “Christ’s.” It does not, I think, much signify that Pembroke Hall 
does not bear that name now; it did not only when Spenser was its alumnus, 
but also when George Chalmers visited it about the beginning of this century. 
To me, as well as to your critic, the Atlantic Monthly theory of Rosalind 
seems untenable, for reasons I state in the Life. It is rather strange for him 
to doubt whether Spenser died in “‘ great penury,” and in the next column to 
quote Ben Jonson, who says that he died in King-street by ‘* absolute want of 
bread.” As to Buchanan, I classed him with Milton, Dante, &c., not as their 
equal in genius, but for his learning and the exquisite use he made of it. 
And yet who can read his Ode on the First of May, his translation of the 
104th Psalm, and many parts of his History, without conceding that he was 

something more than a flagellating pedant—that he was, as Dr. Johnson calls 
him, a man of great genius? He had, after all, less of the doctus than of the 
poeta. Had he been a pedant, he might not have contracted poetarum into 
poetum, notwithstanding the analogus diviim for deorum, so common in Latin 
verse ; but being a poet. he dared to do so.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Dundee, July 16, 1859. GEORGE GILFILLAN, 

We feel gratified that Mr. Girmian thinks our notice “on the 
whole friendly.” We can assure him that,it was not meant to be in any 
way unfriendly. He also acknowledges that one or two of our correc- 
tions are just; we think we may without vanity add that they are 
still in our opinion all quite correct. Mr. Gririi.an states that the 
first incorrectness we notice was an error of the press. We did not 
think so at the time ; and we still hold that “‘ Epithalamion Thamesis ” 
requires explanation quite as much as “Stemmata Dudleiana.” 
Mr. GiLFittan may have written ‘“ Christ’s” in his MSS., but in 
print we have ‘“‘ Christ’s Church.” We ourselves said that Pembroke 
College was called Pembroke Hall when Spenser was there ; and we 
again repeat that it is not called by that name now, as Mr. Gurriiax 
called it. His words are, “although two pictures of him are still 
found in Pembroke Hall.” This certainly, as we think, implied that 
Mr. Gixriiian imagined that Pembroke Hall was the name of a 
college in Cambridge at the present day. When we said that the 
theory of tle Atlantic Monthly was ingenious, but to us not con- 
vincing, we did not mean to insinuate that it altogether satis- 
fied Mr. Gurittan, who states that ‘the theory is complete 
on all sides but one.’ He adds: “It is rather strange for him 
[the reviewer] to doubt whether Spenser died ‘in great penury, 
and in the next column to quote Bex Jonsox, who says that 
he died in King-street by ‘absolute want of bread,” Had Mr. 
GitFiLtaN continued our quotation from Bern Jonson, the 
the matter, we think, would have been plain enough. Ben Jonson 
goes on to say that Spenser refused twenty pieces sent him by the 
Earl of Essex; and we doubted, and still doubt, whether a man could 
be said to have died “in great penury ” who refused the gift of twenty 
pieces from his best friend. As to Mr. Grurrmxay’s having classed 
3UCHANAN with Muron and Dante, we gave that gentleman’s own 
words, and we had previously read more than once Bucuanay’s ode 
and psalm mentioned by Mr, Girrittan, When writing the review 
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we thought, and still think, that Mr. GitrrLian rates Bucnanan much 
too highly. This, however, is a mere matter of opinion, about which 
all competent persons can best decide for themselves. Mr. GrrriLLan 


says of Bucwanan: “ He had, after all, less of the doctus than of the 
poeta. Had he been a pedant, he might not have contracted poetarum 


into poetim, notwithstanding the analagous diviim for divorum, so 
common in Latin poetry ; but being a poet, he dared to do so.” Mr. 
GurittaNn will probably consider us pedants when we assert that 
there is no analogy whatever between such a word as poetiim and 
divim, the former of which, as coming from poeta, is a positive blunder 
in classical Latinity, and the latter, as from a nominative in us, per- 
fectly correct.* Notwithstanding, we, for our part, consider BucHanan’s 
learning decidedly superior to his poetical powers, though we have no 
objection to make if other persons hold the contrary opinion. We 
hope these explanations will satisfy Mr. Girrmtan that we did not 
lightly pronounce his book to be on the whole the most valuable 
edition of SPENSER that we knew of. 

A new literary and antiquarian society has recently been established, 


called ‘* The Manx Society for Publication of National Documents of 


the Isle of Man.” Itstarts under the presidency of the Hon. Cuarirs 
Horr, Lieutenant-Governor of the island; and numbers among its 
vice-presidents the Bishop of Sodor and Man, the Ven. the Arch- 
deacon, H. M.’s Receiver-General, H. M.’s Seneschal, and many other 
local dignitaries and notabilities. The necessity for instituting such a 
society 18 well pointed out in the programme issued by the council: 
“The central isle of the British group, connected with Scotland geo- 
graphically and geologically, with Ireland ethnologically, with England 
politically, and with the three kingdoms ecclesiastically, merits more 
attention from the United Kingdom than it has ever yet received. As 
during the past it has been, so for the future it promises to be, a 
beginner of the great central movements of the British Isles. Said to 
have. been the central fane of Druidism in the aboriginal Celtic 
period, it was certainly the stronghold of the Norsemen long 
before they took the supremacy of Great Britain and Ireland. 
They introduced here trial by jury, and modified the old Celtic govern- 
ment by constituting the House of Keys to be a representation of the 
island, before the judicial and political systems of jury and represen- 
tation were known in Britain. The highest order of English chivalry, 
that of the Garter, began with the King and Queen of Man. ‘The 

* Virgil has used divim and other words similarly formed, many times; he 
would never have written such a word as poetiim. 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Mary Stuart. By Axpuoyse pe Lamartine. 
and Charles Black, 
HE LIFE OF MARY STUART is a romance and a contro- 
4 versy: it has not yet reached historical dignity and calm, if ever 
itbe destined to reach them. The romance has irresistible charms ; 
tue controversy is unspeakably repulsive. Round the romance and 
the controversy alike M. de Lamartine has spread the amplest folds 
of his magnificent rhetoric. But, besides that a Frenchman can only 
treat exclusively French subjects well, rhetoric is here rather out of 
place; for the tragic aspects of Mary’s career, though admirably 
adapted to poetry, reject declamation as empty and frivolous. We 
cannot, therefore, honestly say that this is one of Lamartine’s best 
productions. Lamartine is a great master of flowing and gorgeous 
speech, and every line he writes is marked by a sentimentai chivalry, 
which must not, however, be confounded with real elevation. That 
Lamartine is a gifted and gallant man, a man of a pure and noble 
bature, we readily grant; but these things we find not in him—solid 
studies, strenuous labours, profound thought, comprehensive glance, 
energetic will. If literature could be adorned and enriched by fine 
phrases, then no phrases are finer than Lamartine’s; if the world 
could be redeemed by theatrical attitudinising, then no attitudes are 
% graceful, so striking, or so majestic as his. In all this we discover 
00 charlatanism, at least of a conscious kind; none of the childish, 
ridiculous, insatiate vanity, disfiguring an author whom in many 
pots Lamartine resembles—Chateaubriand. A tender and loving 
heart, a warm patriotism, a true humanity, so transcend and 
overwhelm Lamartine’s worst defects, that our anger at these 
quickly yields to pardon and pity, and often to genuine 
reverence and regard. ; : 
p As an author, Lamartine has had three phases: he first wrote 
‘rom instinct; he then wrote as an artist; he now—alas!—writes 
irom necessity. How, then, can he write well ? 
genius when it is divorced from geniality, when it has to be the 
galley slave of the bookseller, after having been the spontaneous, 
the generous benefactor of mankind! Peculiarly sad in Lamar- 
une's case, since his taste leads him to aristocratic munificence, 
to Oriental display. On this uncovered spot many a stab has 
“amartine received, sometimes from honest indignation, sometimes 
rom bitterest malignity. We would not add to the wounds, yet our 
ost delicate sympathies would scarcely lead us to heal them; for a 
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Papacy was subdued in this central isle a full century before Henry 
VIII.” &c. For these and other reasons the council are of opinion 
that a society should be formed to elucidate the national records and 
monuments of the island, to publish the former and preserve the 
latter from decay. One of their declared objects is * to make every 
possible search after the most ancient records of the isle, alleged to 
have been carried away to the Tower of London, Drontheim, or 
elsewhere.” Another is, “to publish a standard edition of all the 
statute laws of the island under a responsible editor, with a complete 
index to the whole code and series.” Such a publication, if well 
edited, cannot fail to prove valuable ; and upon the whole we congra- 
tulate our Manx friends upon the ardent feelings with which they have 
embarked in this undertaking, and shall watch with interest for the 
appearance of some of their promised publications. The name-list of 
those that have already joined the society is, we are happy to perceive, 
very large. 

The frequenters of the Reading-Room of the British Museum will 
be glad to learn that a printed catalogue of the large and important 
library of reference contained in that room has been for some time in 
preparation, and is now nearly ready for publication. It is, we 
believe, alphabetical, according to authors’ names, in its arrangement, 
with an index of subjects, also alphabetical. The latter will be found 
very useful, supplying in every way what is wanted in a classed cata- 
logue, while it is at the same time much more easily consulted. To 
persons at a distance from London, anxious to know what is the 
character of the Reading-Room Library—that is, of the 20,000 books 
of reference that may be at once handled without let or hindrance of 
any kind, and without the trouble of writing a ticket or voucher for 
any one of them—such a publication as this will prove a great 
desideratum. A pleasing circumstance connected with it is, that it 
will be purchaseable at a price within the means of almost every one. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has just published 
a large and very handsome edition of the Septuagint version of the 
Holy Scriptures under the following title, ‘‘ Vetus Testamentum 
Greece juxta LXX. interpretes. Recensionem Grabianam ad fidem 
Codicis Alexandrini aliorumque denuo recognovit, Greeca secundum 
ordinem textus Hebrei reformavit, libros apocryphos a canonicis 
segregavit Fridericus Field, A.A.M., Coll. SS. Trin. Cantab., olim 
Socius.” This edition is printed in the beautiful Greek type of the 
University of Oxford, and has prefixed to it a useful prolegomena in 
Latin by the learned editor. 


TERATURE. 


little more of Spartan simplicity and of stoical self-denial would have 
saved Lamartine from the pang and the humiliation of sinking down, 
as he has more than once done, into the mere literary hack. Since 
he has ceased to be pre-eminently the artist, we cannot judge the 
works of Lamartine by any high artistic standard. Totally free from 
mercenary motives, totally incapable of any mean motive whatever, 
he yet is compelled to produce volume after volume for gain. With 
no inborn talent for history, biography, criticism, or fiction, he pours 
forth histories, biographies, critical essays, and tales. His “ Fall of 
an Angel” was also the fall of the poet. Lamartine’s improvisatorial 
facility would perhaps have been fatal to him, even if no disasters had 
driven him to the pen for bread ; all the more that he never had a firm 
footing on the rugged earth, but was perpetually wandering into idyllic 
regions. Hither, though nearly three score years and ten, he yet 
wanders. And it is beautiful that, amid the licentiousness of French 
literature and the corruption of French society, this untainted soul 
should still dream of the world as of a possible Arcadia. Vague as the 
enthusiastic prophet of a religious reaction, Lamartine became still 
more vague as the priest of cosmopolitanism. His activity as a poli- 
tician and his triumphs as an orator, instead of bringing him nearer 
to realities, seemed to carry him further away from them. Yet, though 
he might hereby suffer as a literary artist, his services to society were 
all the greater. His influence during the latter years of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s reign was immense, and it was of the most beneficial kind. 
The cold and cruel pedantries of Guizot were hostile to the natural 
development of France. Assuming hypocritically the garb of con- 
servatism, they sought allies in the cowardly fears of the most selfish 
classes, who, when they speak of conservatism, mean profitable invest- 
ments. Lamartine’s poems were protests against the speculative 
materialism of the eighteenth century ; his political deeds were pro- 
tests against the practical materialism of the nineteenth. Not in this 
point of view—which is their divinest—have those deeds been hitherto 
regarded. As a statesman Lamartine failed egregiously, lament- 
ably; but as a political idealist he achieved results demanding the 
gratitude and praise of all good men. He n utralised, and he would 
ultimately have vanquished, the detestable utilitarianism of the doc- 
trinaires. How grand also was his disinterestedness! How sublime 
his superiority to factious impulses when battling against factions ! 
The position which he occupied immediately after the February 
Revolution was singularly unsuited to him; but it had been forced 
on him; he had not intrigued for it. No hour was it for magnilo- 
quences; and other than magniloquences Lamartine bad no 
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to give. Yet he fell less from weakness of character than from 
fidelity to that which has been the leading inspiration of his heart— 
the phantasy of a golden age when, through the regeneration of France, 
the whole globe is to be regenerated. No doubt there have been 
more godlike idealists than Lamartine, but few idealists have seen 
more convincingly their utterances bringing forth fruit as food and 
solace for the human race. 

After making this admission, we feel ourselves entitled to 
criticise pretty freely Lamartine’s present production, which has 
not been published in France, but translated from the author’s 
manuscript by one of his friends and admirers, a Scottish gentle- 
man, who has many of Lamartine’s chivalrous qualities joined to 
more sobriety of judgment. The volume contains an eloquent in- 
troduction and many interesting notes by the translator ; and, with all 
due respect for Lamartine, we are inclined to consider the translator’s 
contributions more valuable than the essay itself. Lamartine has 
evidently tried to tame and temper himself down into harmony with 
English sedateness. There is thus an air of constraint and discom- 
fort, as if the author were not quite at home, as if he were not quite 
sure of his ground, as if he were studying a part rather than perfect 
in it. In any case Lamartine’s ‘‘Mary Stuart” is not the Mary 
Stuart we have been accustomed either to love or to hate. The figure 
we here encounter is half shadowy, half melodramatic. Mary 
Stuart, though she had the blood of the Guises in her veins, 
was intensely Scotch. She is the Scottish woman by excel- 
lence, as Burns is the Scottish man, The Scotch character is 
crievously, grossly misunderstood, and Mary’s is no less so. We 
feel that it would be easy to admit the worst crimes with 
which Mary has been charged, and yet prove that, though 
often frail, she was never wicked. The Scotch character is one of 
mad and monstrous inconsistency: it is chaotic and incomplete : has 
no cosmical coherence, proportion, equilibrium. It lies scattered 
about on the surface in vast granite heaps, which shallow and conceited 
Cockneys self-complacently ridicule and defile, never dreaming of the 
wealth that slumbers beneath the surface. The English are so proud 
of their own well-balanced faculties and well-balanced existence, that 
they disdain the effort of entering into a foreign individuality. Their 
favourites are the well-balanced like themselves, such as Peel and 
Wellington. They will tolerate, nay, sometimes even idolise, the 
most commonplace person, if he happens to have their own regularity 
and roundness. Their antipathy to Mary Stuart arises mainly from 
their dislike to what is neither systematically good nor systematically 
bad. They cling to Henry VIII., they defend him, because there 
was nothing erratic in his bestialities and butcheries. He dipped his 
hands in blood and he wallowed in filth in the most business fashion. 
Now, poor Mary Stuart had the eccentricity of her nation—a nation 
in whose soul there will always lie a good deal of the savage, ready to 
burst forth in spite of the most advanced and advancing culture, 
Mary had received many a lesson in simulation and dissimulation ; 
but when the passions of the savage burned in her veins she fiercely 
spurned duplicity, She never practised duplicity when she needed it 
the most. ‘This woman had in fact no statecraft—no diplomatic 
dexterity. Her early education was incessantly fighting with her 
sincerity, directness, outspokenness. She passed through the most 
Machiavellian of all ages with the least of Machiavellian skill, 
and where wiseacres have seen profound hypocrisy, common 
sense and common justice would see only the outburst 
natural impulses. 

Mary’s reputation at the Conrt of France was spotless; and 
we have only to consult Brantome to know how much tempta- 
tion abounded there. Yet we are to believe that she, who up to 
nineteen had the dew of innocence on her garments while she had 
the light of poetry on her brow, rotted through some sudden and 
diabolical leprosy of lust into a pestilential prodigy of pollution. 
Verily, hard measure has been dealt to thee, thou daughter of many 
sorrows, whom the Pharisees rejoice to behead afresh, both in body 
and inname! If thou wert the Magdalene that malignant scribblers 
represent thee, thou, like Magdalene, didst love much. What sadder 
in thy sad lot than that, loving much, never didst thou find any one 
worthy of thy ardent affection? If Mary loved much, she loved 
with the passion of her northern clime, and not with French sen- 
suality. Many famous Frenchwomen—and Frenchwomen have gene- 
rally been famous only in one way—turned from the Devil to God, 
not because they were tired of the Devil, but because the Devil had 
nothing more to give them. They had got all they could from the 
court, and, one royal mistress displacing another royal mistress, they 
retired to the cloister to make their bargain with Heaven. French 
preachers and French writers have even professed to find the 
spectacle most edifying ; but it is simply offensive—a hideous mockery 
of religion. ’ ; 

Now, Lamartine, who has not naturally any keen discernment 
of character, judges Mary entirely as if she had been a French- 
woman—a sinner to-day, a pretended penitent to-morrow, with 
some Bossuet or other pouring forth bombast to flatter human 
vanity instead of transfiguring a guilty soul into the image of the 
Highest. Ignorant of Mary’s real nature, Lamartine is still more 
ignorant of England and Scotland as changed by the Reformation. 
He has consulted only sources open to the most ordinary reader; he 
has been satisfied with the most superficial glance. Surely, if there is 
one kind of writing more incurably and intolerably insipid than 
another, it is rhapsodical compilation on a historical subject. Let us 
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rhapsodise by all means if we are born with the genius of rhapsody: 
John Wilson contrived to give rhapsody Homeric plenitude, pith, and 
effulgence, But let him who rhapsodises deal with no fact except 
the beating of his own heart in response to the tumultuous throbbings 
of the Universe. 

There are many different ways of writing history; we do not 
say which is the best: for the moment the pictorial is the 
most popular. But Lamartine—unlike his rival, Victor Hugo—has 
not much pictorial talent. A very small amount of pictorial ability 
suffices to make a historical subject interesting. Hence have Carlyle 
and Michelet found so many imitators. The mere glare of colours 
attracts the eye, even when the picture is not finished, or is perhaps 
scarcely deserving of being called a picture at all. We do not read 
either Carlyle or Michelet for the historical truth ; we read them for 
the sake of the painting. Now Lamartine has not the secret, which 
many men far inferior to him possess, of clothing the things of the 
past with at least the appearance of life. He can neither give life 
nor the similitude of life to the things of the past. For a 
stately procession of ghosts he is the stateliest of leaders ; but this is 
not what we want. Let what is historical live again as history, as 
romance, as picture ; let it live again in some mode. If you offer us 
life, the freshness and fullness of life, we can always pardon you a 
few inaccuracies. But Lamartine is prone to the inaccuracies for 
which his countrymen are proverbial, yet does not atone by life, out- 
gushing, overwhelming. Should not the idealists let the past alone’ 
Just so much life as we kindle in the present can we kindle in the 
past. The idealist can kindle life in neither; his work is in th 
future ; and it consists in transforming his brethren into idealists like 
himself. Lamartine went to the Holy Land and wrote an eloquent 
book, which told us nothing of the Holy Land, but only of th: 
author’s impressions when there ; that is to say, he idealised the Hol; 
Land, There is no harm done here; for the Holy Land can alway: 
testify for itself: we can compare the rhapsody however wild, th: 
reverie however fantastic, with the mountain, the lake, the river, with 
the scenes and the monuments which recall the most sacred epic ¢i 
humanity. But how is the case altered when you have to treat of a 
Mary Stuart, every one of whose recorded deeds admits of the most 
various interpretations ? If you would render a romantic career, suc 
as Mary’s was, more romantic, it must be by rendering it more real. 
Scott succeeded in romance beyond others from his intense realism 
but, as in the world the great and the little always stand sid: 
by side, it is a mistake to call realism the literal, the microscop! 
transcription of the very smallest objects, such as we find to tire- 
som eexcess in Dickens, the grandest objects being altogether 
passed over, 

No art demands a sacrifice of the truth. The moral conscience and th 
artistic conscience are identical. Every sin against artis asin against the: 
which is deeper than art. Rhetoric, however, being a false art, tend: 
to falsify the true arts, and thereby corrupts and confuses the holy and 
heroic sense of duty. Where a nation has had a free and natural 
existence, art and duty have ever had sisterly commune and co-opera- 
tion. It is of primordial importance to uphold this principle at present, 
as it is exposed to assault alike from false art and false devotion. Th 
application to Lamartine is tolerably obvious. The defects of th: 
artist spring from the absence of earnestness in the man—the place 01 
which for any enduringly noble purpose cannot be taken by the 
enthusiasm of the idealist. And this would be the condemnation oi 
nearly every French writer and of France itself; there has been no lack 
of enthusiasm, but a tragical want of earnestness. The lesson we would 
draw from the hints preceding, both for Lamartine and for those wh 
may be disposed to imitate him, is, that even for the vulgarest success, 
even for the mere gaining of money, a writer should have serious convic- 
tions, thorough knowledge, and should not venture on subjects to which 
he is not drawn by irresistible sympathy and affinity. The rhetoric oi 
an idealist can work wonders; but it cannot prevent you from being 
dull if the three conditions just named are violated. Much whic. 
Lamartine has produced of late years is dull ; the essay on Mary Stuart 
has had a narrow escape from being dull. Though, however, ¥: 
think that the critic should never flatter, and that the sceptre which »s 
the symbol of his authority should be no piece of harmless, orn:- 
mented wood, but, as Saul’s sceptre was, a spear, yet we are boun! 
to confess that the volume as a whole is extremely attractive—than* 
chiefly, as we have already said, to the translator, with whom ‘ 
only quarrel is that he has not smitten on the mouth that ferocio:s 
Scottish Protestantism which drove Mary into some of her mo“ 
lamentable errors. Articts. 






























































LETTERS OF SIR AUGUSTUS FRAZER. 

Letters of Colonel Sir Augustus Simon Frazer, K.C.B., commanais 
the Royal Horse Artillery in the Army under the Duke of Wellingi 
Written during the Peninsular and Waterloo Campaigns. Edited 
by Major-General Epwarp Sasiye, of the Royal Artillery. Lon- 
don: Longmans. pp. 509. 

C\IR AUGUSTUS FRAZER seems to have been marked out for 4 

\.) soldier. When he was born at Dunkirk, in 1776, his father, 4 

colonel in the Engineers, was assistant commissary for the demolitic: 

of the works of that once famous fortress, and his mother was * 

daughter of a gentleman in the Ordnance Office. He was sent‘ 

Edinburgh for his early education, which he received at the Hic! 

School, and there he was a contemporary of Brougham—‘“a live’ 
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boy, fond of boyish sports, clever, and, for his years accounted a good 
scholar.” 
one of those noble corps in which a certain amount of intellect is expected 
to accompany the military spirit. At thirteen, he was admitted into 
the Military Academy at Woolwich, received his commission in the 
artillery in 1703, and, the same year, joined the army in Flanders com- 
manded by the Duke of York, and began his participation in the war 
which he was to see consummated at Waterloo. Appointed in 1795 
to the Horse Artillery, he served in Holland ard South America, and 
in 1812 joined Lord Wellington’s army in the Peninsula, in which, 
after the lapse of a few months, he was raised to the command of the 
Horse Artillery. He was present at Salamanca and Vittoria, com- 
manded the right attack at St. Sebastian, and distinguished himself 


in the subsequent engagements which were crowned by the battle of 


Toulouse. On Napoleon’s return from Elba, the then Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Augustus joined the forces in Flanders under the Iron 
Duke, and resumed the command of the Horse Artillery of the army. 
Colonel Sabine (who was a subaltern for several years in Sir 
Augustus’s troop) ascribes much of the success of the British at 
Waterloo to that exchange of 9-pounders for 6-pounders in the Horse 
Artillery, which Frazer succeeded, not without some difficulty, in per- 
curing from the reluctant Duke. This was Frazer’s own opinion. 
“The more I reflect, the more I bless my stars,” he writes, in one of 
his familiar letters, soon after Waterloo, ‘that I had obstinacy 
enough to persist in changing the guns of the Horse Artillery, which 
as it always should, stood (and, so long as I can, always shall stand) 
the brunt of the day. Without their admirable fire, the enemy's 
masses might have carried the first position.” If this be no exas 

tion, Frazer’s was a modest expression of disappointment when 
alluding, a few days afterwards, to the silence observed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in his despatches, he quietly observes: ‘ T] 








The Duke 
might have mentioned the Horse Artillery, which really was of essential 
service.” ‘The matter deserves a thorough sifting, for it is one of 
historical, as well as biographical, importance; and it bas often been 
whispered that the Duke disliked the artillery, and was studiously 
unjust both abroad and at home to the claims of that important arm. 
However, Sir Augustus Frazer was fairly rewarded at the peace. He 
received the command of the Horse Artillery at head quarters, and 
was afterwards appointed Director of the Royal Laboratory, a post 
which he retained for eight years until his death in 1835. ‘A son of 
Sir Augustus had contemplated the publication of his father’s lif 

the design was arrested by his own premat 








e, but 
death. These letters 
and the interesting notice prefixed to them by the accomplished 
editor form a most acceptable memorial of a brave and skilful officer, 
who took a prominent part in great events, and could describe 
what he saw. They are unaffected as well as lively, for they were 
written in great haste, and only for the perusal 
athome. In their unstudied and graphic 
after the lapse of more than forty year if they had been p 
yesterday. It is “own correspondence,” descriptive, animated, dis- 
cursive, picturesque, allusive, without the straining after effect « 
tomary in the compositions of the professional reporter who writes 
with an eye to publication. To the completeness of the formal 
lespatch they have, of course, no pretensions; but they abound in 
interesting traits of life in time of war, absent alike from Wellington 
lespatches and Napier histories. Without g¢ a scholar, Sir 
Augustus Frazer was a man of reading and cultivated mind. He 
has his Iliad in his pocket, quotes “ Gil Blas,” and displays quite an 
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inmilitary curiosity about the birthplace of Cervantes. In short, he 
sas much as it is possible to be, unlike the stiff, pedantic, inflexible 
“old Peninsular,” whom it was the fashion in certain quarters to 





ridicule at the epoch of the Crimean war. 

The first letters are dated during the closing months of 1812, the 
vear of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and the raising of the siege of 
Burgos. This last failure, Frazer writing from Lisbon, ascribes to 
“the want of will to employ sufficient artillery, with the amplest 
power of having done so, and the selection, contrary to repeated 
suggestions, of ineligible pieces for bre: > Candour and fair- 
ness singularly characterise all Frazer's expressions of opinion. Thus, 
it the very threshold of the correspondence, he does ample justice 
to Junot’s government of Lisbon, and the excellent police regula 
tions by which the ‘ otherwise idle poor were by his orders employed 
at the expense of the rich in cleaning the streets” of that very 
unsavoury city. When the Portuguese metropolis changed masters 
rt resumed its ancient supremacy, and Frazer moralises on ‘the 
evil in some degree attendant on our system of supporting our ally, 
that in upholding the existing government we uphold existing 
buses,” and so forth ; alas! an old story and a new. To those who 
think that a soldier by profession is necessarily fond of war for its 
own sake, and disdainful of the blessings of peace, the pe rusal of these 
onfidential letters may be recommended as a likely curative. Frazer 
never weary of contrasting scenes of peaceful industry with the 
‘evastation and havoc of war. War, to the commander of the Duke 
of Wellington’s Horse Artillery, is “the heaviest curse on our 
fallen nature.” Frequent are suc i misery 
one sees shows 
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war in its true 
battle-field of Vittoria only awakens the reflection, 
should take such rides to make it loathe itself and 
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Let me be honest with you. Jever have had and can ever 
wish, to which all others are very minor; it is to return to you and 
children, and this I trust I ha ger a wild course of ambition 
to run, or to chase 1 tl in which I know it is no 
be found. Under the co look f 1e real hapr 
of this life, it is my intenti te will allow me; and sooner 
than this 1 know your regard fox er lead you to wish that I 
should return. 

Salamanca was the first great Peninsular * affai razer 
was engaged. Of the enemy, “few, if any, wer ded 
but by the fire of the Horse Artillery At ter- 
noon Frazer entered Salamanca, in the s us of 
Wellmgton : 

There were some “ vivas, f the cr and 
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complaint. 
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I'welve hundred volunteers wer dered for the assault. The orde1 
issued was that ‘‘Men were wanted to volunteer, such as knew bow to 





show other troops the way to mount a breach.” On communicating this 
order to the fourth division. which had to furnish 400 men, the whi 
division moved forward! Well might Sir Augu Fy id, 
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and the occupation of the town. The battle itself does not bulk 
largely in Frazer’s familiar epistle. The English entered the town 
urrounded by men, women, and children, shouting ‘ Vivent 
les Anglais! vivent nos libérateurs!” In the evening, at the 
theatre, the abdication of Napoleon, and the re-accession of Louis 
XVIIT,. were proclaimed. Wellington was vociferously cheered 
wherever he showed himself or moved. ‘‘ One must know the French 
character to be able to fancy their excessive joy ; they shouted and 
wept, and shouted again.” 

A few pages more and the curtain drops on Sir Augustus, returning 
home to assume the command of the artillery in the eastern district 
of England. It rises again, disclosing him at Ostend, on his way to 
command the Horse Artillery of the Duke of Wellington's army about 
to close the war at Waterloo. How curious now to hear Sir Augustus 
Fraser speculating on what is to be done, ‘in the possible event of 
our being beaten,” and to find him on the morning of the very 17th 
of June writing home: ‘‘I have just learned that the Duke moves in 
half an hour. Wood thinks to Waterloo, which we cannot find on the 
map ; this is the old story over again. I have sent Bell to Delaney’s 
oflice, where we shall learn the real name,” &c. From several epis- 
tolary descriptions of the great and crowning day given by Sir 
Augustus, we shall select that written on the 20th, for the purpose of 
extracting a passage bearing on his own share in it, and further com- 
municating facts and views respecting the conflict, either new or little 
known. ‘Ibe change mentioned in the first of the following sentences 
is that already referred to, of 9-pounders for 6-pounders. ‘The italics, 
we presume, are Colonel Sabine’s : 

The English Horse Artillery did great execution, and I must be allowed to 
express my satisfaction that, contrary to the opinion of most, I ventured to change 
(and under discouraging circumstances of partial want of means) the ordnance of 
the Horse Artillery. Had the troops continued with light guns, I do not hesitate 
to say the day had been lost. The earlier hours of the battle were chiefly affairs 
of artillery; but, kept down by the admirable and steadily continued fire of our 
guns, the enemy’s infantry could not come on en masse, and his cavalry, though 
bold, impetuous, and daring, was forced to try the flanks rather than the front 
of our position. The steadiness of our infantry, too, became confirmed by the 
comparative repose afforded by our fire. Nevertheless, had Napoleon supported 
his first cavalry attacks on both flanks by masses of infantry, he had gained the 
day. His last attack, which was so supported, we were aware of ; an officer of 
the Imperial cuirassiers, whether a deserter or not I could not determine, apprised 
me of it, pointing to the side on which he said the attack would be madeina 
quarter of an hour. It was necessary to find the Duke, from whom I had been for 
a little separated in assuring some guns which were about to be abandoned from a 
momentary want of ammunition; but finding my friend, General Adam, at the 
head of his brigade of infantry, I gave the cuirassier to him, and rode on to correct 
another mistake of the moment, and before I could rejoin the Duke, Adam had 
reported the important information, so that the necessary dispositions were made. 
With all these, however, his last struggle was nearly fatal to us; but our 
infantry remaining firm, and not only receiving the cavalry in squares, but, on 
their retiring, darting into line, and charging the Imperial Infantry Guards, and 
again resuming their squares, the enemy was forced to give way. I have seen 
nothing like that moment; the sky literally darkened with smoke, the sun just 
going down, and which till then had not for some hours broken through the 
gloom of a dull day, the indescribable shouts of thousands where it was impos- 
sible to distinguish between friend and foe. Every man’s arm seemed to be 
raised against that of every other. Suddenly, after the mingled mass had ebbed 
and flowed, the enemy began to yield; and cheerings and English buzzas an- 
nounced that the day must be ours. Are you not tired of battles? Are 
you not sick of the sanguinary description? Judge then what must have 
been the reality. The Duke himself said in the evening he had never seen 
such a battle, and hoped he never should again. To this hope, we will all say, 
Amen. 

This is a very remarkable historical passage, all the more remark- 
able that it occurs in a private and familiar letter never meant for 
publication. If the statements contained in it be accurate, Sir 
Augustus Frazer contributed to the success of the Duke of Wellington 
at Waterloo in a measure which has never been recognised by his 
country. It will be observed that there is no pique apparent in the 
passage, and that Sir Augustus in speaking of the ‘ discouraging 
circumstances ”’ which attended his operations, merely refers to 
his ‘partial want of means.” Colonel Sabine, on the other 
hand, in his interesting preface, makes the following emphatic aver- 
ments : 

On assuming this command [that of the Horse Artillery in the Waterloo 
campaign], the high reputation which Sir Augustus Frazer enjoyed as an 
artillery officer, combined with his firmness of character, prevailed on the Duke 
of Wellington, who was at first not favourable to the exchange, to permit him 
to substitute 9-pounders for 6-pounders in the troops of Horse Artillery 
serving with the army. To this exchange, which preceded the battle of 
Waterloo, may justly be ascribed much of the success of that memorable day, in 
the far heavier loss which the case-shot of the 9- pounders, stationed infront of the 
British line, inflicted upon the enemy advancing to the attack, and in the con- 
sequent saving of life to the allied troops, by whom the attack was repulsed. 
rhe advantage of such a substitution will not be doubted in the present day, 
when the importance of the employment of heavier field ordnance than was then 
customary has become a matter of universal recognition. 

The matter, as we said before, really deserves to be sifted. It may 
be that in his enthusiasm for the Horse Artillery, Sir Augustus, on the 
‘‘ nothing like leather” principle, ascribed too much importance to its 
operations at Waterloo. It may be, on the other hand, that the facts 
as here represented are strictly and unexaggeratedly correct. It 
certainly says something for Sir Augustus’s modesty of character, that 
his views on the subject should only have transpired, at this time of 
day, in a posthumous collection of private letters. Had a Napier 


nourished similar notions of the unrecognised part played by him 
in a battle like Waterloo, what a hubbub would have been made 
for years by the whole family on the injustice done to the “ real 


victor ! 
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MEXICAN HISTORY. 


A New History of the Conquest of Mexico, in which Las Casas’ 
Denunciations of the Popular Historians of that War are Sully 
vindicated. Fy Rosert Anperson Wurson. London: Tribner 
and Co. pp. 539. 

N R. WILSON HAS WRITTEN a very valuable work, which 
E no one interested in the subject will omit to consult. At the 
same time his labours are anything but satisfactory as a whole, and 
we rise from the perusal of his pages with feelings singularly mixed, 
The cause appears to us to lie in narrow compass, and to be indicated by 
the author with much simplicity when he speaks of himself as having, 
in contradistinction to Mr. Prescott’s somewhat too easy reliance on 
his authorities, “insisted on the lawyer's privilege of sifting the 
evidence.” Complete this characterisation by the addition of one 
little monosyllable, and we shall see why the mere lawyer’s attempt at 
history has resulted in the production of a bulky pamphlet. The true 
historian discharges the functions, not of an advocate, but of a judge, 
who should be a lawyer indeed, but also a great deal more. The 
lawyer's part, as justly conceived by Mr. Wilson (and we are bound 
to say that he generally adheres to his conception with strict consis- 
tency) is that of an analyst. It presupposes that truth exists, but 
imbedded in a mass of error which needs to be, as it were, chipped 
and pounded away till the imprisoned facts emerge. This is true, but 
it is true also that the same facts invariably transpire as fragments— 
a mass of chaotic confusion requiring a thorough reconstruction to 
become available. This brings a totally different set of faculties into 
play—the synthetic, the powers of arrangement and organisation, the 
gifts that elevate the architect above the quarryman, the judge above 
the advocate, the historian above the pamphleteer. Such gifts would 
have made Mr. Wilson an artist—would have enabled him to frame a 
succession of acute critiques upon other men’s histories into a history 
of his own—would have inspired his labours with a moulding idea and 
clothed them with a symmetrical exterior. As it is, we know few 
books more painfully disjointed, shapeless, and uneven. Indeed, 
whenever Mr. Wilson exchanges his destructive criticism for a con- 
structive system, his natural acuteness forsakes him, and he replaces 
the misstatements he has been combating by extravagances only less 
mischievous because still more palpably at variance with the demon- 
strations of science and the divinations ef philosophy. 

We shall, however, prefer to dwell mainly upon those portions of 
Mr. Wilson’s book by which he must be allowed to have done himself 
credit. Asa general rule, the sceptic has a fine field before him when 
he comes to question an ancient and heretofore uncontested history. 
Such a history is usually the result of the combination of several 
original documents, all more or less mingled with inaccuracy in the 
first instance, and ultimately moulded into a whole, not in obedience 
to any sound principles of historical investigation, but to national 
pride, love of the romantic, and other feelings to which the misstate- 
ments are often the most acceptable portion of the whole. It will be 
readily perceived that the original accounts of Cortez’s expedition were 
peculiarly liable to distortion from these causes. It was, humanly 
speaking, impossible that the Spaniards’ descriptions of the strange 
lands they were the first to explore and conquer should be strictly 
restrained within the limits of sobriety and matter-of-fact. But 
peculiar temptations to misrepresentation existed in their case. Their 
expedition was unauthorised—undertaken, indeed, in direct defiance 
of the legal authorities. It was such an example of insubordination 
and filibusterism at once as could only be atoned for by the most 
signal success. Consequently, if Cortez wished to save his own neck, 
it behoved him to represent his exploits in the most advantageous 
light, and spare no stress of language, no luxury of colour, in his 
glorification of Aztec power. Similarly, the monstrous iniquity of the 
enterprise itself, as well as the treachery and cruelty displayed in its 
execution, stood in need of all the extenuation they could receive 
from exaggerated portrayals of native ferocity and superstition. 
Without these interested motives, the natural propensity of the 
Spaniards to the romantic would have sufficed to array their proceed- 
ings in all the charms of the imagination. It is impossible to decide 
how much of the domestic history of Spain is pure fiction; this we 
know, that the story of Zegri and Abencerrage upon which ali Europe 
has hung, is neither more nor less than a novel, and that the Cid’s 
achievements and Don Roderick’s hermitage, and Don Carlos’s assassiD, 
are framed of stuff little more substantial than that which goes to the 
making of dreams. Had the exploits of Cortez and Pizarro been 
really quite contemptible, they would none the less have reached us 
clothed in a halo of romantic splendour. But, in fact, the result 
which no criticism can call in question, appeared so prodigious to that 
age as to lead its imagination captive, and dispose its judgment to the 
reception of any marvel, The amount of gold obtained by Cortez 
does not seem immense to us whose shores are weekly visited by ships 
bringing a nearly equal quantity. In an age, however, when the 
precious metals were comparatively scarce, the impression upon the 
public mind was so great that one only wonders it did not resuit 
in the production of a much more bountiful crop of wonders. ; 

We think, then, that Mr. Wilson has little difficulty in establishing 
a general charge of misstatement (rather exaggeration, however, than 
systematic misrepresentation) against the Spanish historians. It would 
be tedious to enter into particular instances. We may mention, how- 
ever, that he throws grave doubts upon the accredited story of Cortez 5 
destruction of his ships—a tale too often told not to have become 
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suspicious. His acquaintance with Indian manners, moreover, has 
often enabled him to rectify Spanish accounts of terrific encounters 
attended with loss ridiculously disproportionate to the numbers said 
to have been engaged, by pointing out their true character as straggling 
bush-fights. But these numbers themselves ill sustain the ordeal of a 
rigorous criticism applied by one who, thoroughly conversant with the 
locality, is able to fortify his views by the weight of his personal testi- 
mony. We must acknowledge ourselves convinced that neither 
Tlascala nor Tezcuco could possibly have contained anything like the 
population attributed to them, and a similar diminishing scale may 
probably be applied to the whole country. 

It is seldom that a man once started on what appears to him a suc- 

cessful trail does not follow it too far, and Mr. Wilson’s success appears 
to us to desert him when he turns from the easy task of criticising 
Cortez’s narrative to themore delicate one of reconstructing our ideal 
of Aztec civilisation. Undoubtedly the reduction which our estimate 
of the numbers and power of the race has undergone, must necessitate a 
corresponding abatement of our faith when we come to weigh the 
accounts left us by their conquerors of their progress in refinement, 
intelligence, and wealth. On some minor points, moreover, Mr. Wil- 
son’s criticism is strikingly just, as when, for example, he points out 
the impossibility of the Mexicans having wrought mines of silver. The 
renowned pyramid of Cholula, too, comes off very badly. But the 
author’s attempts to reduce the Aztecs to the level of the Iroquois— 
by whom, it would appear, he has had the honour to be adopted— 
are more creditable to his patriotism than his judgment. The 
simple fact of the Mexicans having exchanged wigwams for dwellings of 
adubes, or unbaked brick, of itself testifies a vast advance in civilisation, 
We are not left without a witness as to the nature of these abodes, 
whose ruins the traveller to this day encounters spread with no 
sparing hand over the vast plains of Chihuahua and New Mexico. 
Most probably these were the dwellings the Aztecs themselves aban- 
doned when they moved south; but whether such or the residences of 
some unknown nation, it is abundantly clear that their erectors had 
progressed far beyond a state of barbarism, while it would yet be con- 
trary to reason and analogy to imagine that these citadels of the 
waste prairie can have equalled the habitations of wealthy and fertile 
Mexico. Mr Wilson’s method of controverting the existence of the 
Aztec picture-writing is also most crude and uncritical. There is, 
indeed, considerable primdé facie plausibility in his hypothesis that 
this famous invention was a mere forgery of the Spanish ecclesiastics. 
But we should have expected a lawyer to have known that a belief 
resting on positive. testimony cannot be utterly overthrown till this 
testimony has been invalidated, and that this is not to be effected 
otherwise than by the detection of internal proofs of falsehood or the 
production of strong counter evidence. Mr. Wilson does neither one 
nor the other, he simply states once for all his opinion that these 
writings were forgeries, and assumes this as a matter of course 
throughout the remainder of his volume—a proceeding extremely 
offensive to every reader with the slightest perception either of the 
rationale of evidence or the unloveliness of self-conceit. He is equally 
cavalier in his treatment of Bernal Diaz, the Spanish historian and 
companion of Cortez. Diaz, the reader must know, partially antici- 
pates Mr. Wilson by reducing the statements of Cortez to something 
like credibility. ‘ For ten” he says, ‘tread one,” and so on. It 
suits Mr. Wilson to believe that this history is a forgery, written to 
counteract the incredulity which the original narratives had excited in 
Europe, and after having once broached this opinion, he continually 
assumes it as a self-evident and indisputable truth. In point of fact, 
the supposed reaction of European opinion is utterly imaginary, and 
Mr. Wilson knows, at least adduces, no better argument against the 
genuineness of Diaz’s narrative than his having on one occasion spoken 
of cotton when he meant the fibre of the maguey ! 
_ The best of it is that Mr. Wilson’s own notions as to the early 
inhabitants of Central America are wilder than the wildest fictions of 
the Spaniards. He believes and, more suo, takes for granted through- 
out his book, that the Temples of Copan and similar edifices are the 
work of the ancient Phenicians. This proposition involves five 
glaring impossibilities : 1. That the Pheenicians should have been able 
to get to America at all ; 2. That they should have disappeared with- 
out leaving a coin, an inscription, or a word of their language; 3. That 
they should have overlooked all the good harbours, and founded 
towns at a distance from the coast; 4. That they should have em- 
ployed an architecture bearing no resemblance to tl of their 
undoubted remains; 5. That their settlement should have entirely 
escaped the notice of their contemporaries. No doubt this marvel- 
lous hypothesis is a very convenient one for a writer obstinately bent 
on denying the Mexicans every trace of civilisation, and no wonder 
that in advocating it the author displays a complete ignorance of the 
irst principles of philology and ethnology. 

We cannot say much in favour of the tone of the book, which is flip- 
pant, sciolistic, and carping as regards authors of established reputation, 
Robertson is an especial object of Mr. Wilson’s animosity—princi- 
pally, it would appear, on account of his having charged the Mexi- 
‘ans with human sacrifice and the Iroquois with cannibalism. The 
latter imputation we believe to be unfounded; with regard to the 
‘ormer it is certainly very possible, as Mr, Wilson suggests, that 
when the Spaniards thought the Aztecs were offering their prisoners 
'o their gods they were in reality only torturing them to death, but 
we are quite at a loss to perceive how this mends the matter. Mr. 
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rests on the usual bases—distrust of the Spanish writers and a special 
revelation vouchsafed to himself. We fear neither will weigh much 
| against the recent discovery at Mexico of buried images, which Mr. 
Wilson ingeniously surmises may have been brought from somewhere 
else. On his own showing, then, some American nation worshipped 
| idols, and why not the Mexicans ? 
| It will be perceived that, while acknowledging the importance of 
| Mr, Wilson's book, and commending it cordially to such of our 
readers as take an interest in the subject, we cannot say much in 
| praise of his discretion or his fairness. It should be noted to his 
credit that he makes no attempt to depreciate the military character 
of Cortez, whose exploits, after every deduction, must still remain the 
theme of perpetual wonder and admiration. 


MR. WALTER WHITE AGAIN, 
Northumberland and the Border. By Watter Wutte, 

** A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,” &c. London: 

and Hall. pp. 472. 

\ R. WALTER WHITE having on former occasions travelled 
y's through Yorkshire, Cornwall, &c., as well as the Tyrol, last 
year determined to spend his month’s holiday between the ‘Tyne and 
the Tweed. Conveyed by the railway to Penrith, he sets out upon his 
travels with his knapsack filled with clean shirts, and manages at once 
wofully to puzzle an aged Cumbrian, who desired information as to 
the use that could be made of such articles. Admitted to Eden Hall, 
despite the lodge-keeper’s wife, who scarcely liked the dusty vest- 
ments of our pedestrian, he drank a bumper of sherry from the Luck 
of Edenhall, which had happily escaped unscathed from the pranks of 
that madcap, Philip, Duke of Wharton, who used to toss up the Luck 
after his bumpers and catch it as it fell. Mr. White assures us that 
he saw no signs in it of the shivering as pictured in Uhland’s ballad, 
still less of the cracks and injuries into which Longfellow in his trans- 
lation has changed the shiverings. Perhaps the Registrar-General’s 
report for 1858, which stated that every tenth birth in Scotland was 
illegitimate, does not, after all, disclose so sad a state of things as 
may be generally supposed. Mr, White, speaking of Nent Head, 
tells us: 

In this lead-mining country, a girl does not lose caste by having borne a 

child out of wedlock ; though trouble may be occasioned at first, she continues 
to live on in her father’s house, sharing still in the privileges of home, and is 
not despised by her mother and sisters. Neither is her chance of marriage 
diminished, though not as a matter of course with her first lover; and once 
married, she becomes a faithful wife, and, as mother of a hard-working family, 
is there to participate in all the ameliorating influences which time and cir- 
cumstances may bring. But should she play the wanton, and repeat the 
offence, then che forfeits her position and prospect of matrimony. 
And doubtless this same argument applies equally well to most of 
the rural districts of Scotland. Mr. White, at Allendale town, meets 
with an adventure which would have daunted many a Cockney 
traveller, and perhaps sent bim back travelless to his native streets. 
Our pedestrian wants a bed, but finds his want is not so easily 
supplied : 


Author ot 
Chapman 


The landlady of the King’s Head had not a bed to spare; at least, she said 
she hadn’t, though I did not believe her, and advised me to go next door. 
Thither I went. Mine host of the Golden Lion, who stood drowsily against his 
door-post, was very sorry; would let me have a room and welcome, but every 
room was engaged. I walked across the shingle to a public-house: no, the 
master and mistress had gone to Stagshaw Bank Fair, and their representative 
would not be convinced that their absence made the more room for me. I re- 
crossed the shingle to another public-house; same result; then to two others, 
but they were all churls alike, and appeared to consider the entertainment of 
travellers the very last part of their duty. ‘‘Can you tell me where an honest 
man can find a bed?” I said to a policeman whom I met. He named all 
the houses one after another which had refused me, and that was all he could 
On further inquiry I heard of a Mary Teasdale who took 


do to help me. 
had taking in lodgers just the 


in lodgers. She, however, given up 
week before. What did it mean? | wondered. Is a man with a knapsack 
on his shoulder taken for a rogue here in Northumberland? Perhaps 


it is a case for which the doctor can prescribe. I knocked at the door 
which bore the doctor’s name on a brass-plate. It was opened by the assistant. 
1 stated my case, and mentioned that I had credentials, in the shape of a letter 
from a gentleman who may be described as Viceroy of Allendale. But the case 
was beyond the reach of medicine. it was very strange; and the adviser 
declaring himself unable to advise, made a bow, and shut the door. My day’s 
walking amounted to about fifteen miles. I wished to stay in Allentown ia 
order to see the smelt-mill on the fol! ring; but now the chances 
seemed in favour of my having to walk to Haydon Bridge, seven miles further, 
to find quarters. My letter was addressed to the manager of the mill, and I 





wing mé 


could call on him on the way. He was at home, taking tea after the labours of 
the day, and looked, as I thought, doubtfully at the letter, and said, “ Ay; 
yell come and see the mill in the morning.” I told him of the cheerful recep- 


y’re cautious folk up there,” be 
yuse at Thorney Gate and mention 

To which, warned by my expe- 
Suppose I don’t 2° —“ Ther 


tion I had met with at Allentown. “Ay; the 
replied, and advised me to go to the public-h 
his name, and I should be sure to get a bed. 
rience of Northumbrian hospitality, 1 answered, “ 
ve had best gang on to Catton, ye’ll be sure to get a bed at one of the public- 
houses there.” ppose I don’t? My belief is that I shall have to go on to 
Haydon Bridge.”—* Well, ye’ll come and see the mill in the morning.”— 
‘Good evening to you,” I rejoined; ‘‘if I sleep to-night at Haydon Bridge, you 
won’t catch me back in this inhospitable country in the morning. 
Descending the hill, Mr. White arrives at Thorney 
to be had. At Catton, a mile farther, the three 
refuse to have anything to do with our pedestrian, or, at least, to give 
him a bed. Next comes Haydon Bridge, where the old lady who 
presided at the Anchor said ‘she could na’ put him up”: 

“ What!” I replied, ‘is it all over this blessed Northumberland alike? Di 
you take travellers for moss-troopers?”—‘‘Na; but the master and mistress had 
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to Stagshaw Bank Fair.”"—‘ What of that? they surely haven’t taken the 

is with them. You must be daft to give me such an answer as that.”—“ Na 

uir daft than ye are,” ret og! gra ndam. I cut short tne altercation by 

leclaring that, whichever might daft, 1 should stay all night; and I made 

myself comfortable on a couple of pe in the parlour. Presently a waitress 

in and took a look at me, and made a very stiff r ply to my order for tea. 

t I suppose her rel rt was fav urabl r soon after she brought in the tray 
i told me I could have a bec 

We confess we felt somewhat ious to solve this riddle, and 
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ig is curious enough; a Joseph Glendinning, who was murdered 
. 1808, is made to address his assassins as follows : 
You Villains if this Stone you see 
Remember that you Murder’d Me 
You bruis’d my Head & pierc’d My Heart 
Also my Bowels did suffer part. 
Mr. White took a supplementary trip to Northumberland in the 
April of the present year. One more quotation and we have done : 

In the village of Long Horsley I saw three boys driving a pig; one wong 
a string perhaps twenty five feet long, fastened to the grunter’s hind leg; 
other two each armed with a whip, making vigorous demonstrations after the 
manner of boys. Tickled at the sight, I exclaimed, ‘‘ What! does it take you 
three to drive one pig? In my country one boy will drive forty pigs. rts Hey 
but no sic pigs as thot yane,” answered the one who held the string. Piggy, 
however, kept well on ahead, as if liking a tight rein, giving no trouble to any- 
body. As the procession descended the hill from the village, the two boys 
crackin e their whips, a young fellow working on a midden on the farther bank 
i to look down on it. I stopped too, and calling across the road to him, 
asked, “‘ Which o’ them four’s the cleverest ?”” He went off at once into con 
toxtionn. and a hoarse hu, hu, hu, haw, haw, haw. ho, ho, ho! but at last came 
his reply struggling forth: “ The fawst yane.”—The foremost one. 

In taking leave of Mr. Walter White, we must add that we have 
found him as pleasant a companion as ever. He is indeed a model 
pedestrian. Always full of good humour, he makes light of all the 
petty crosses and troubles that irritate and render peevish so man} 
travellers. Whether the weather be fair or foul ; whether our pedes- 
trian has slept well or badly; whether he has had a good breakfast 
or no breakfast at all; whether landlords and landladies have beer 
kindly ; our traveller is never put out. Is the sun very hot? 
He has a word to say in favour of the hot sun. Does the east wind 
blow? He can speak of even the east wind in a laudatory tone that 
would win the heart of the Rector of Eversley. Besides his habit ot 
making the best of everything, which admirably fits him for a traveller, 
he has some quaint legend, some archeological scrap to introduce 
about each mouldering tower or moss-covered cross; and, in bidding 
him heartily farewell, we hope that we shall meet him soon again. 
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A CHESS PHENOMENON, 
the Chess Champion: an Account of his Career in 
With a History of Chess and Chess Clubs, 
London: 


Paul Morphy, 
America and Europe. 
and Anecdotes of Famous Players. By an Englishman. 
William Lacy. 1859. pp. 186. 

( NE CAPITAL OBJECT OF AMBITION with our Trans- 

Atlantic cousins appears to be the conquest of ‘‘ the Britishers” 
in all matters, great or sm: all. Ever since Bunkers’ Hill this has been 
so; and as it is nearly certain that an Anglo-Saxon must accomplish 
whatever it sets its mind upon doing, it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that these efforts have been crowned with no inconsiderable modicum 

of success so far as several somewhat trifling matters are concerne d. 

Mr. Hobbs has beaten us in lock-making, and Colonel Colt in the 

manufacture of revolvers ; high-trotting horses from the States have 

trotted ours clean off their legs, and yachts built upon American lines 

a carried away the cups at Cowes; the great American heart 

s, however, to have filled and brimmed over with honest pride, 

and gratified vanity reached 
the ne plus ultra of exultati ion, when “little Morphy,” from New 

Orleans, a lad who has only just turned twenty-two years of age, 

came, fought, and fairly beat on their own groun, all the greatest 

professors, not on LE ‘ngland but in Europe, of the noble game of 


yp 
the national crow rose to its shrillest note, 


1 


tal phenomenon presented by this extraordinary young 
man is so very remarkable op astonishing, that we offer no 
apology for recapitulating the leading facts of his brief but 
eventful life. Paul Morphy was oan at New Orleans, in June 2837. 
His father, a lawyer and judge of the Supreme Court of Louisian: 
was fond of chess, and taught it to his son at a very early age. Hi. 
tural aptitude proved to be very great, and his assiduity in culti- 
vating it enormous When be was twelve years of age he played 
Herr Lowenthal (a European pl  _0 r of the first strength, who happened 
to be visiting the Crescent City), and the result was that the veterat 
and world-famous player lost twe ) games ant d drew one in contending 
with this little lad. From that time forth 1 the name of Paul Morph} 
was noised abroad in the ch ess circles of America with great commen- 
dation; few were to be found bold enough to cope ‘with him, and 
when they did so it was to meet with unvaried defeat. At length, the 
good pe of New York becoming somewhat exc ited about the 
matter, a ‘oan congress was organised, open to all the players in the 
States. This was held in Cetoker 1857, and young Morphy attended, 
g everything before him, none being able to stand before the 
terrible force of his combinations and the wondrous skill and fore- 
sight of his designs. After this xp cimen of Mr. Morphy’s powers, 
his fellow-countrymen began to entertain the highest hopes that 
he would prove victorious over all the chess champions. of the Old 
World. Of course it was not long before the noise of these 
doings reached even to Ries’s Divan in the Strand. That 
(as the author of ~ volume very properly says) is the Medina 
of chess, as the Café de la Régence is the Mecea, and thither all the 
votaries of Caissa are wont to rep: air when they wish to measure their 
strength against the greatest players of the day. The fuss made about 
the ‘young American by his fellow- -countrymen was naturally 
received with much incredulity ‘*He may be all very well,” sald 
these paladins of the game, “‘ and in time may make a strong player: 
but consider how young he is. To play a good game requires the 
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study of years, and this is but a lad. It is all very well to beat his 
opponents at New York; let him come here and he will surely find 
his level.” This and similar talk was heard in the divan before Morphy 
made his appearance there—which he did in August, 1858, As with 
the players of New York, even so with the magnates of the Strand ; 
one after another was by young Morphy toppled from his high 
eminence, and each had to confess that, although Chess might be a 
science requiring time to learn it in, some minds may learn in a short 
time what others would take years to acquire. 

It was during this first visit to E ngland that we had the pleasure 
of seeing the young phenomenon playing in the Chess Divan. The 
space around the table » was thickly thronged with admiring specta- 
tors; but we were fortunate enough to secure a place immed ately 
behind the young American His opponent was one of the strongest 
of our English player —probi vbly the very stron gest now in the field— 
Mr. Boden. Mr. Morphy’ S appearance luring this struggle 
exceedingly curious. His slight, ‘ 


was 


even boyish frame, his puny littl 


limbs, small face (scarcely redeemed by the high and massive 
brow which towered above it), the almost infantine expression 
of his features, rendered it difficult of belief that this was 
the great mental phenomenon of whom all were talking and at 
whom all were marvelling. His attitude was one of remarkable 


modesty, evidently quite unaffected ; not a sparkle of triumph in his 
eye; not a flash of hi ilf-concealed exultation on his cheek ; nothing 
but a perfectly motionless and inse rutabl impassibility, a gazing 
calmly and steadfastly onwards to the end in view, as if with a fixed 
determination to attain that end 3 and an ut ter disregard for any small 
triumph of conquest for doing what he was irresistibly compelled to 
do. And as he looked, so he was, invincible. Game after game was 
won with a precision truly marvellous, and that not so much by what 
is called steady play, as by a series of brilliant combinations, depending 
upon calculations involving sometimes many moves, and followed 
out with an inexorable certainty that must have been as ter- 
rible to his opponent as it was admirable to all the bystanders. 
We were subsequently informed that Mr. Morphy played and won 
eleven games from this and other antagonists during that day, and 
that after returning to his lodgings at night, he recapitulated from 
memory every game, poin ting out the variations to a friend, and 
demons trating the critical positions at which each was won or lost. 
This - a very remarkable example not only of the power of his 
play, 

the volume before us si ipphies us with a 
whit less extraordinary. After performing in 
feat of playing eight games simultar ously 
board : 

Next morning, Morphy actually awakened 1 seven o'clock, 
if 1 would get up he would dictate to me the moves of yesterday's games. I 
never saw him in better spirits or less fatigued than on that occasion, as he 
showed me, for two long hours, the hundred: of variations depending on the 
pay of the previous day, with such rapidity that I found it hard work to follow 

be thread of his combinatior 3. 

Another example of his 
bear quotation : 
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ews that Anderssen had left Breslau, Herr Mayet 
ect, Morphy said to me, ‘‘ I have a positive chess 
fever coming over me. Give me the board and pieces, and I’ll show you some 
of Anderssen’s games.” And with his astounding memory, he gave me battle 
after battle with different adversaries, variations and all. How he dilated on a 
certain game between him and Dufresne, in which, though under the mate, he 
first of all sacrifices his queen, and after seven or eight moves forces his opponent 
to resign. “There,” said Morphy, ‘‘that shows the master.” What wonder- 
ment he has caused with his omnipotent memory! I have seen him sit for 
hours at the Divan and the Régence, playing over, not merely his own battles, 
but the contests of others, till the spectators could sei arcely believe their senses. 
It will be remembered by many of my readers, that when Mr. St aun ton published 
the eight blindfold games played at Birmingham, he omitted some twen ty or 
thirty of the concluding moves in the game with the Rev. Mr. Salmon. When 
we had been two months in Paris, Herr Liwenthal wrote me to request that I 
would forward him the remaining moves, as there was a desire to have the 
martie complete. It was nearly midnight, and Morphy had gone into his bed- 
room after dictating me some games played during the day, and, mindful of 
He rr L.’s request, I calle him, asking whether he was coming back, when be 
teplied that he was alre ady in bed. I said [ should be 0 blige 1 if he would let 
me bring him a board and light, in order that he might dictate me the reqaired 
moves, when he answered, ‘‘ There's no necessity for that: read me over what 
Staunton published, and I'll give vou the remainder.” H called over the 
omitted moves as fast as I could write them _— 








Feats such as these are so mani festly beyond the reach of 
tacu Ities that we are forced to believe . an organisation 
lifferent from that which is bestowed upon other men, 

It is not our purpose to follow Mr. Morphy through all his adven- 
tures in London and in Paris. To all who feel interested in < 
matters they are thoroughly well known, and there can be no need to 
recapitulate them here. Suflice it to say that he was vict« ri yus over 
every one who opposed him. All our own m: rr (with the solitary 
exception of Mr. Staunton, who refused to play him after promising 
to do so, and who behaved in a manner to which, for very shame, we 
lo not care further to allude) fell one by one before his lance. On 
the Continent it was the same; Harrwitz, Saint-Amant, even the great 
Anderssen himself, could make no stand against the marve lous lad. 
To the credit of hedean nature be it said, most of these gentlemen 
frank ly and fairly acknowledged the superiority to which they were 
foreed to succumb. Mr. Staunton and Herr Harrwitz were the only 

“Xceptions ; for whilst the former atte mpted to depreciate the anta- 
J0nist whom he declined to fight with, the conduct of the latter 


ordinary 


aitogether 
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during the match which he lost to Mr. peg ri disgusted even his own 
backers. With others, however, it was far different. M. Saint-Amant. 
crowning him the chief of chess-players, exclaimed, “ Voila! le maitre 
de nous tous.” Anderssen, whom he had deprived of his acknowledged 
ace said, ** Mr. Morphy always plays, not merely the best, but 
the very best move; and if we play the move only approximately 
correct, we are sure to lose. Nobody can hope to gain more than a 
game, now and then, from him.” And again, this great master of 
chess said of his conqueror, ‘It is impossil le to play chess better than 
Mr. Morphy ; if there be any difference in strength between him and 
Labourdonnais, it is in his favour.’ Another great player, after 
trying him, said, “It is of no use; it is uncertainty struggling against 
certainty. 
To give 1e id 


5. 


some idea of 


what this phenomenal brain is capable ot 


accomplishing, we quote from this little volume the account of the 
wonderful feat of playing eight games at once without seeing th: 
board, which Morphy performed the Caté de la Régence, during 


his visit to Paris 


The blindfold struggle was publicly announced to 
an early hour, the crowd was already considerable. The billiard-tables in the 
further room were sacrificed to the exigencies of the occasion. I requested th 
waiters to put a thick cord round them, so as to rail off a space for Morp shy 
and a easy chair placed in the enceinte made the whole arrangements as 
comfortable for him as could be wished. He, however, v/as not up to the mark 
as regards bodily health. Morphy is a water drinker, and Paris water would 
cure any Maine Liquor Law bigot of teetotalism in a week. Since the outset of 
the match with Harrwitz he had been ailing, but he preferred playing to making 
His own expression was, “Je ne suis pas homme aux excuses ” (I am 
no man to make excuses), and he was always ready for Harrwitz, although 
obliged to ride to the café. Nothing proves so satisfactorily to me Morphy’s 
wondrous powers in chess as his contests in France, labouring, as he constantly 
did, under positive bodily suffering. A man’s brain will often be more than 
ordinarily active and clear when the body is weak from late illness; but it is 
not so when there is pain existing. At breakfast, on the morning fixed for this 
blindfold exhibition, he said to me, ‘I don’t know how I shall get through my 
work to -day; I am afraid I shall be obliged to leave the room, and some evil- 
minded persons may think I am examining positions outside.” Yet, in spite of 
sits down, and during ten long hours creates combinations which have 
I surpassed on the che beard, although his opponents were men of 
recognised strength, and, as a collective body, pawn and two moves stronger 
than the Birmingham eight. The boards for Morphy’ $ antagonists were ar 
ranged in the principal room of the cafz, numbered as follows : 
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1. Baucher Bournemann Lequesne Preti 
2. Bierwirth 4. Guibert 6. Potier 8. Seguin 
these gentlemen are well known in contemporaneous chess, and 


rmed such a phalanx that many persons asked whether Mor phy knew whom 
ie Was g ing to play against. Monsieur Arnoux de Riviére called the moves 
r the first four, and Monsieur Journoud for the others; and, all being prepared, 
phy began as usual with “‘ pawn to king’s fourth on all the b ards. ” Things 

swimmingly and amusingly. It was as good as a volume of Punch or 
harivari to hear the remarks made by the excited ——— more espe- 
when the “ open ings ” were passed and the science of the combatants 
the middle of the game. There was the hu uge ** Pere Morel,” hands 
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in his pockets, blowing clouds from an - mense pipe like smoke from Vesuvius, 
thread his way between the boards, and actually getting fierce when any- 
body asked bir m what he thought of it. Seeing him seated at the end of the 
room tow g, and | . as though dumbfoundered at the per- 
formance » him, ‘“* Well, Mr. Morel, do you believe now that Morphy 
can play ag such oan? He looked at me in an imploring 
ie tt d. “Oh, don't talk to Mr. Morph 3 head 
manner, and eplied, Oh, don’t talk to me; ; makes my hea 
ache.” It is related of Pitt that, making a speech in nied m a certain 
occasion, whilst under the influence of sundry |} jettles of port, the door-keeper of 


great Chatham made his 
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ymmons declared that the son of tl 
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head ache, so violent was his language and so loud his tone. 

Pitt’s ears, he said, ** Nothing could be better; I drink the wine, and the door- 
keeper gets the headache.” Monsieur Potier rises from his tabl show on 
another board how Morphy had actually seen seven moves in advance; and 
Signor Préti gets quite nervous and agitated as our hero puts shot after : shot into 
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as the first to give in, although one of the very strongest 

Morphy’s combinations against this gentlemen were so 

id the finale so brilliant, that Mr. Walker declared in Bell's Life 
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| e armchair in which he had been almost immovable for te 
secutive hours, without having tasted a morsel of any tt hin g, even water, during 
the wh of the period; yet as fresh apparently as when he sat down he 





nglish and Americans, of whom there were scores present, set up stentorian 
glo-Saxon cheers, and the French joined in as the whole crowd made a simul- 

eous rush at « The waiters of the café had formed a conspiracy to 
sarry Morphy in triumph on iers, but the multitude was so compact 
the y could not get near him, and finally had to abandon the attempt. Great 
bearded fellows grasped his hands, and almost shook his arms out of the sockets, 
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and it was nearly half an hour before we could get out of the café. A well- 
known citizen of New York, Thomas Bryan, Esq., got on one side of him, and 
M. de Riviere on the other, and ‘‘ Le Pere Morel,” body and soul for our hero, 
fought a passage through the crowd by main strength, and we finally got into 


the street. 

It w as perhaps, after all, only natural 
returned to Amer 
exaggerated demonstrations of 


that when the young hero 
rica his countrymen should indulge in a few of those 
‘enthusiasm with which they delight to 
honour those whom they deem worthy of popu ilar applause. | Splendid 
testimonials were offered to the invincible Achilles of Chess. New 
York had a set of and silver and precious stones, 


chess-men, of gold 
valued at no one knows how many hundreds of dollars. Mr. Van 
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Buren delivered a long oration upon the presentation of the same. 
The American Watch Company (combining patriotism with business) 
had a watch for him, of which all the figures were in the likeness of 
pawns and pieces. Boston gave him a dinner, and on that occasion Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the ‘* Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” and 
one of the cleverest men among American literati, spoke to Bun- 
kum in a most remarkable manner. He said that they were there to 
“do honour to their young friend who had honoured them, and all 
who glory in the name of Americans, as the hero of a long series of 
bloodless battles, won for our common country. Through these lips 
of ours (continued the Doctor) there flows the warm breath of that 
true American feeling which makes us all one in the moment of every 
great triumph achieved by a child of the Great Republic.” After 
this Dr. Holmes proceeded to take a general view of American 
superiority, glancing rapidly, but with no small self-complacence, at 
the Revolutionary War and the achievements of Mr. Rarey and Mr. 
Hobbs; concluding with an outburst which is far too good to be 
repeated in a mutilated form: 

The thoughtful mothers of America would have cried out against us with one 
voice if we had sent this immature youth, his frame not yet knit together in 
perfect manhood, to task his growing brain in those tremendous conflicts which 
made the huge Pére Morel, the veteran of the Café de la Régence, strike his 
broad forehead and beg to be released from the very thought of following the 
frightful complexity of their bewildering combinations. No! the men, with 
their ambition and proud confidence in his strength, might have been willing to 
send him; but the women, with their tender love as mothers and sisters and 
well-wishers, would have said, ‘‘ He shall not go!” Hewent. It was not we 
that sent him—it was Honour! And when we meet to welcome his triumphant 
return, we know what his victories mean. We have had one more squeeze at 
the great dynamometer which measures the strength of the strongest of the 
race. There it lies in the central capital of Europe. The boy has squeezed it, 
and it is not now the index that moves, but the very springs that are broken! 
The test is as true a one of cerebral powers as if a hundred thousand men lay 
dead upon the field where the question was decided—as if a score of line-of- 
battle ships were swinging, blackened wrecks, upon the water, after a game 
between two mighty admirals. Where there is a given maximum there is 
always a corresponding average; and there is not one of us who does not think 
better of the head he carries on his own shoulders, since he finds what a battery 
it is that lies beneath the smooth forehead of this young brother American. As 
I stretch my hand above this youthful brow, it seems to me that I bear in it the 
welcome, not of a town or a province, but of a whole people. One smile, one 
glow of pride and pleasure runs over all the Jand, from the shore which the sun 
first greets to that which looks upon the ocean where he lets fall the blazing 
clasp of his dissolving girdle—from the realm of our Northern sister who looks 
down from her throne upon the unmelted snows of Katahdin, to hers of the 
broad river and the still bayou who sits fanning herself among the full-blown 
roses, and listening to the praises of her child as they come wafted to her on 
every perfumed breeze. I propose the health of Paul Morphy, the world’s 
Chess champion. His peaceful battles have helped to achieve a new revolution ; 
his youthful triumphs have added a new clause to the Declaration of American 
Independence! 

What wonder if after this the audience, amid “‘ the most enthusiastic 
applause,” indulged in nine times nine for Mr. Morphy, and that the 
band played “ Hail, Columbia!” upon the spot ? 

In conclusion we would observe that the chess career of Mr. 
Morphy points a moral which may be profitably pondered over; it 
proves in a very remarkable manner how possible it is for nature, by 
extraordinary gifts, to supply all the requirements of art. Perhaps, of 
all the pursuits upon which the human mind could employ itself, 
there are few that seem to demand more pains and time for the 
acquirement of perfection than this very game of chess. It has 
hitherto been held to be impossible for any one to acquire excellence 
in that game without many long years of study and careful application. 
Mr. Morphy proves that to this rule there may be exceptions, and 
that it is possible for an exceptional intellect to master in a com- 
paratively short time that which most people take so long to acquire. 
Whilst he was in England, it was very much the fashion for people 
to say that this young man knew nor cared for aught but his 
favourite game, and anecdotes were told to prove that this pursuit 
had so absorbed all the faculties of his mind that he had neither interest 
nor time to think of anything else. We believe this to be utterly 
untrue. ‘The author of the volume before us assures us that there 
are times when Mr. Morphy takes a positive distaste for chess; that 
he is passionately fond of music and theatrical entertainments; and 
that when he was in Paris the complaint against him was that he 
seemed to care less for chess than for anything else, and that he too 
often preferred a late carouse and a little jolly-good-fellowship to 
going to bed early in order to be ready for the battles of the Café de 
la Regence. And we believe this. In the extremely modest speech 
—a speech in perfect accordance with his whole career in Europe, 
where he won as much respect for his modesty as he did admiration 
for his genius—in reply to Dr. Holmes’s piece of post-prandial rhodo- 
montade, Mr. Morphy said : 

You have spoken, sir, of the game of chess. I took occasion in New York 
to express my views on that subject, and will not weary and detain you by 
repeating them here. I would only say once more that chess can never form 
the object of life. It is at best a relaxation from more serious pursuits. As 
such, and as a discipline for the mind, I believe it to be worthy of all com- 
mendation. 


rhese are very self-denying words from a young man _ who, 


at such an early age, has acquired a supremacy over all oppo- 
nents; and they give us good hope that this chess-faculty of 
Mr. Morphy is not merely an intellectual monstrosity, but that 
he will live to play the more serious and important game of life 
as wisely and as skilfully as he has the noble and ancient game of 
chess. 

















ANOTHER TRANSLATION OF HORACE. 
The Odes of Horace, literally Translated into English Verse; with 


Notes. By Henry Gerorce Ropissox, 2 vols. Vol. IL, 


Part If. London: Longmans. pp. 242. 


HIS VOLUME, which comprises the 4th Book of the Odes and 
the Epodes of Horace, forms the concluding portion of Mr, 
Robinson’s translation of the entire odes of the Roman poet. It 
displays the same singular power which we noticed before, of com- 
bining literalness of translation with poetical expression. And _this, 
difficult as it is in the case of any Roman poet, is perhaps peculiarly 
so in that of Horace. The ‘curiosa felicitas verborum,” the ela- 
borate choice of words and expressions, which convinces us that Horace, 
at least in his Odes, was a slow and careful writer, and not sparing ot 
the file, makes the task of translating him into English verse, at all 
literal, by no means an easy one. We give some extracts from Mr. 
Robinson’s translations, Book IV., Ode IV., ‘‘Qualem ministrum, 
&e. : 
Just as the thunder-bearing bird 
(On whom the King of Gods conferr’d 
Rule o’er the wandering feather’d race, 
Jove in fair Ganymede’s case 
Finding him faithful) youth at first 
And native vigour, yet unvers’d 
In toils, have tempted from his nest ; 
And, now the storms being set at rest, 
Spring breezes him, with fear yet fraught, 
Have unaccustom’d efforts taught: 
Then soon his ardour, grown more bold, | 
{ 


Driv’n from his red dam's udders dry— 

Doom’d by that unflesh’d tooth to die,— 

Such did the Rhaztians Drusus bold 

Warring beneath the Alps behold, 

Such the Vindelici (though whence 
Rose their old custom, in defence 

To arm with Amazonian axe 

Their hands, I’ll not inquiry tax, 

Nor is it given all things to know): 

But soon those hostile bands, altho’ 
Long far and wide as victors known, 

By a youth’s counsels overthrown, 

Felt what a mind, what genius, taught 
tightly ’neath favouring roofs, and what 

Augustus’ parent feeling too, 

Could for the sons of Nero do. 


Drove him, fell foe! against the fold; 
Till love of prey and fight at length 
’Gainst struggling dragons tried his | 
strength. 
Or as, on her glad pastures keen, 
A she-goat has a lion seen, 


We have not selected this passage as being by any means the best 
of Mr. Robinson’s poetical efforts, but as giving a fair idea of his 
translations in general. The following, from the sixteenth epode, is 
perhaps quite as literal as the other extract, and more poetical: ‘* Vos, 
quibus est virtus,” &c. : 

Ye who have valour in ye, this woman’s grief give o’er, 

And speed your flight far, far away, beyond the Tuscan shore. 
The circling ocean waits for us—let’s seek those happy isles, : 
Let's seek those lands, those blissful lands, where Nature ever smiles ; 
Where every year the fields unplough'd their cereal crops produce, 
And unprun’d vineyards flourish on every side profuse ;_ , 
Where branches of the olive bloom, that never blooms in vain, 
And on their own stems russet figs an ornamentremain: 
Where honey drops from hollow oaks, and where the limpid rill 
With murmuring pace leaps trickling down, from every lofty hill. 
There vy gr of their own accord unto the milkpails come, 
And friendly cattle hasten with distended udders home ; 

There neither does the evening bear the sheepfolds growl around, 
Nor there upon the mountain side with vipers heaves the ground: 
Then happy more shall we admire—since neither there the plains 
Storm-drenching Eurus devastates with his excessive rains ; 

Nor there are germinating seeds scorch'd up in sun-dried clods— 
Both seasons being temper’d by the king of Heaven's Gods. 

‘“‘ Heaves the ground” is hardly a happy translation of the sentence 
‘‘intumescit humus,” and the last four lines are comparatively weak. 
Yet there is real poetry in many of the lines, and they give a thoroughly 
faithful idea of Horace’s meaning; every word and every expression 
in the original being on the whole fairly and accurately rendered. 
The translation is in general so correct that we may be excused for 
pointing out one or two passages where the writer seems to have 
missed the sense of the original. 

In the fifth epode : 

Indormit unctis omnium cubilibus 
Oblivione pellicum. 
is translated : 
Still, still he sleeps oblivious, laid 
In every harlot’s perfum’d bed. 

This kind of slumber would imply ubiquity with a vengeance, if w« 
consider the number of such persons at Rome in Horace’s time. The 
following is, of course, the grammatical construction of Horace’s 
sentence : 

Indormit cubilibus unctis oblivione omnium pellicum, 


which gives a meaning very different to that proposed by Mr. Robin- 


son. In the same epode we have the lines: 
Venena magnum fas nefasque, non valent 
Convertere humanam vicem. 
rendered : 


Witchcraft, for right or wrong though great, 
Is vain to alter human fate. 

Several ways of explaining this sentence have been proposed; but 
decidedly the worst that we have seen is that given by Mr. Robinson. 
It seems to us utterly absurd to make such an expression as ** magnutt 
fas nefasque,” weaker than *“*humanam vicem.” Doering (a good 
authority) considers the construction of the sentence to be as follows: 
‘‘Magnum fas nefasque non valent convertere venena (secundum) 
humanam vicem.” ‘The great principles of right and wrong cannot 
change the effects of poison as far as human life is concerned. A 
very eminent living Cambridge scholar has proposed the following 
rendering of this passage: ‘* Venena non valent convertere magnum 
fas nefasque valent, convertere humanam vicem.” This is ingenious, 
and, in our opinion, permissible in poetry. In the prose of ‘Tacitus 
we have many examples of a similar construction of sentence. 

Mr. Robinson’s notes are generally to the point ; though we hardly 
require to be told that Lyce was very likely a feigned name, ant 
that Pope, Byron, &c., addressed imaginary ladies in the same manner 
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Again, we think the word ‘ patres ” need hardly have called forth such 
a very stale quotation as 
Most potent, grave, and reverend Signiors. 


Nor do weseethe necessity of marking “‘ Porsena” as short in its middle 
syllable in a pure iambic of Horace. Perhaps Mr. Robinson was 
thinking of Niebuhr, who (forgetting that Horace had once, and 
Silius Italicus several times, used the word ‘* Porséna”’) roundly main- 
tained that Martial had made a false quantity in writing ‘‘ Porséna.” 

On the whole we are much pleased with this little volume, and 
congratulate Mr. Robinson on the success with which he has wedded 
the strains of Horace to English numbers. 








THE CONVALESCENT, BY N. P. WILLIS. 
The Convalescent, his Rambles and Adventures, By N. Parxer 
Wiuus. London: H. G. Bohn. pp. 260. 

\7E CERTAINLY WERE NOT AWARE, until informed by 
Mr. Willis, of the existence of an English poet named Dr. 
Beattie. The only Dr. Beattie known to us hitherto was that poet 
who died many years ago, and whose works are so often perversely 
published in one and the same volume with those of a much greater 
favourite of the muses, Collins. Yet the living Beattie, according to 
Mr. Willis, is not an unworthy successor of his Scottish namesake ; 
and it is in all probability owing to the joint exertions of our poetical 
sculapius and Dr. Gray, of New York, that Mr. Willis has been so 
far restored to health as to be enabled to write these pages. The 
volume before us consists of a series of letters which originally 
appeared in the Home Journal, and which occasionally bear evident 
tokens of having been written perforce, when the writer had little or 
nothing to say. It is not a very easy thing to fill 260 closely printed 
pages with matter to be supplied from the ordinary incidents of a 
country life in America; and we can well imagine what a godsend to 
the writer it was when he met Mr. Irving—an incident which gives 


birth to at least three long-winded letters. Favourite dogs, 
we suppose, must die in American country-houses as else- 


where, and their masters, of course, may write epitaphs upon them ; 
but when they print them, readers are apt to think of Byron and 
his dog Boatswain in a way not always complimentary to the 
more modern cynohymnist. In a word, the great fault of this book 
is that it is intensely spun out.) The matter which would have made 
a dozen readable letters cannot with impunity be stretched over 
forty-six; and one soon wearies of the “possums,” “ coons,” 
“critters,” “vermin,” “ yaller dogs,” &c. which form the staple 
garnish of these pages. We must not omit to add—and then we 
shall have finished our complaints—that there are many puns, all most 
execrable, and generally printed in italics, in order, we suppose, not 
to escape notice, scattered throughout the length and breadth of this 
book. Here is the origin of Mr. Washington Irving’s Sketch Book : 

My mention of Rogers, the poet, and some other friends of Mr. Irving’s who 
had asked me about him in England, opened a vein of his London recollec- 
tions. He was never more astonished, he said, than at the success of the 
Sketch Book. His writing of those stories was so unlike an inspiration—so 
entirely without any feeling of confidence which could be prophetic of their 
popularity. Walking with his brother, one dull, foggy Sunday, over West- 
minster Bridge, he got to telling the old Dutch stories which he had heard at 
Tarrytown, in his youth—when the thought suddenly struck him: “I have it! 
I'll go home and make memoranda of these for a book!” And, leaving his 
brother to go to church, he went back to his lodgings, and jotted down all the 
data; and the next day—the dullest and darkest of London fogs—he sat in his 
little room and wrote out “ Sleepy Hollow,” by the light of a candle. 

We think there is something intensely American, with perhaps a 
dash of Gallic sentiment, in the following. A rich Boston merchant, 
who, of course, is also a colonel, very kindly writes to Mr. Willis soon 
after the publication of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s first book, to know 
ifhe can in any way assist Mr. Taylor by advancing capital, &c. Mr. 
Willis gives us a copy of his letter to Col. Perkins, the merchant in 
question ; we subjoin the conclusion of the letter : 

He is a very interesting man, as you discovered by his book. The only 
deficiency in his nature seems a singular absence of all the weaknesses and unruly 
passions common to men of his imaginative turn of mind. He has eyes more 
like an angel’s than a human being’s, and, though large, strong, and healthy, is 
curiously gentle and retiring. His poetical genius is of a very high order, and, 
every way, I esteem him a man of most uncommon promise. | 
One would imagine that Mr. Willis was a romantic old maiden aunt, 
writing to her niece about the angel eyes of her future fiancé. 

The following is a sketch of a female American preacher : 

Mrs. Hatch was introduced to the audience a few minutes after we took our 
seats ina pew of the Tabernacle—a delicate-featured blonde, of seventeen or 
eighteen, with flaxen ringlets falling over her shoulders, movements deliberate 
and self-possessed, voice calm and deep, and eyes and fingers no way nervous. 
The subject being given to her by a gentleman in the crowd (‘whether man is 
apart of God”), she commenced with a prayer; and very curious it was, to see 
long-haired young woman standing alone in the pulpit, her face turned 
upward, her delicate bare arms raised in a clergyman’s attitude of devotion, and 
achurch full of people listening attentively while she prayed! 

We have heard that young ladies sometimes talk about “ ducks” of 
clergymen ; what would young gentlemen say of a delicate-featured 
blonde of sweet seventeen haranguing from a pulpit? Would they 
{uote St. Paul’s admonition to women, or pardon the deed for the 
good-will and beauty of the doer ? 

We have noticed the following ourselves—at least, with some 
animals, P 
It is curious that dumb animals seem to have no recognition of death. We 
‘ad seen it in our bantam, Jake, who, (as a former Home Journa/ has narrated) 








made love to his stuffed wife, three months after her decease, as believingly as 
ever. And here was our favourite cat, a creature superior to most of her kind 
in common perception and intelligence, introduced to a dead wild-cat, and at 
once undertaking, by every manner of friendly nudge, rub, and purr, to wake 
him from his slumber. His bloody skull and dead eyes wide open told no story 
for her. She evidently knew no difference between death and sleep, By the 
natural instinct, it thus appears, there is no recognition of it as a calamity. 


This book would have been much improved had it been curtailed 
to one-third of its present very moderate size. Admirers of Mr. 
Willis’s writings will, we have no doubt, find something in this *« 
interest them. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ENGLISH. 
Manners and Customs of the English Nation from the Invasion of Julius 

Cesar to the Present Time. By Joun Brookes. London: James 

Blackwood. 8vo. pp. 280. 

HE MERIT OF THIS WORK is, that the author has condensed, 

in readable space, in a readable manner, a variety of particulars 
scattered about in expensive works and unreadable books. And 
yet, on the whole, he has so contrived his literary production, 
that it looks more like a painstaking effort of paste and scissors 
than the result of philosophic inquiry. It is an objective book, 
in the most objective sense; and still it is a useful and suggestive 
volume, and would have been more valuable if it had been made a kind 
of index-volume to British history, by quoting more authorities for facts. 
Of course, Mr. Brookes has had to deal with a variety of heterogeneous 
material in costume— painted skins, long beards, pointed shoes, broad brims, 
peaked hats, frills, ruffles, and furbelows ; and not only has he had regard 
to the raiment of our ancestors, he has also had to speak of their daily 
wants in the matter of eating and drinking, and how they were housed, 
how they amused themselves, and how they comported themselves towards 
their fellows. The subject is a wide one, and the author has done his 
best to compress it, awkwardly enough here and there, into a few sheets. 
This book, we repeat, has an objective value, and one would have been 
better pleased had it been put together in a more workman-like 
manner. It affords hints for a more scientific writer. It would not be 
just to the author to criticise him severely. We take a passage : 

In the time of Edward III. the Speaker of the House of Commons was first 
appointed. The Speaker's business is to sit as president and keep order, to read 
the Bills, to put the questions to the House, to adjourn it, and so on. 

The “so on” is the mischief, as it affords information to noone. We 
would recommend to the writer’s attention the “ Law of Parliament,” by 
Thomas Erskine May, when, should he peruse it, and have to 
write on the Speakership again, he will enlarge his paragraph, and get 
rid of the “so on.” Ascending from the chair of the Speaker to the seat 
of the Lord Chancellor, we read: 

Woolsacks in the House of Lords date their origin from the time of Eliza- 
beth. ¢ 





When an Act of Parliament was passed to prevent the exportation of 
wool, woolsacks were placed in the House of Lords, whereon the Lord Chancellor 
sat. 

We doubt the correctness of this statement, as much as we object to the 
grammatical construction of the sentence. The Chancellor could sit only 
on one woolsack. But, admitting the fact, we might have been informed 
that the woolsacks are not, strictly speaking, within the House, and that 
the Lords may not speak from the part of the chamber where the wool- 
sacks are, if they sit there during a division, and that the Lords who desire 
to avoid voting may withdraw to the woolsack, where they are not strictly 
within the House, and are therefore not counted in the division. 

What, in the name of wonder, have the following lines to do with a his- 
tory of the manners and customs of England ? 

In Mary’s reign there was a remarkable shower of hail; it is said that hail- 
stones fell in Nottingham half a pound in weight. 

The “it is said” makes the alleged fact of no value to meteorological 
science. 

We cannot get rid of the impression that Mr. Brookes has employed 
himself in clipping, a business which, if judiciously performed, is by no 
means to be despised. He has displayed industry without order ; and 
his work, useful as it is, would have been more useful if it had been 
accompanied by an index. The table of “ Contents ” is worthless. 


The Sense Denied and Lost. By Tuomas Butt, M.D. Edited by the 
Rev. B. G. Johns. (Longmans.) pp. 214.—The author of this little 
volume was Dr. Bull, a physician of reputation, and also known as the 
author of “ Hints to Mothers,” and “Hints on the Management of Chil- 
dren;” the editor is chaplain to the Blind School, St. George’s-in-the- 
Fields. Dr. Bull himself suffered, during the last eight years of his life, 
the terrible infliction of utter blindness. The cause of this is said to have 
been his too great addiction to microscopic investigation, a branch of 
science of which he was passionately fond. He bore his fate with calmness 
and resignation, and employed much of his time in composing this admi- 
rable little volume on the subject of the infliction under which he suffered. 
The volume is divided into the separate subjects of the born blind, the 
educated blind, and the systems for supplying by art, as far as possible, 
the deficiencies of the sense. We all know how nature is generally in the 
habit of compensating those who are deprived of the use of any sense by 
the abnormal condition of excellence and acuteness to which the 


others arrive. Touch, hearing, and smell generally become sensi- 
tive in the blind to an unusual extent, and nothing is more 


common than to find such persons able to read with their fingers, 
distinguish colours by touch, and make the nicest observation 
respecting the persons with whom they happen to be conversing. Mr. 
Holman, the celebrated blind traveller, had a fancy for being conducted 
from place to place, and entertained the most vivid recollection of scenes 
and places from description. We ourselves remember to have met that 
gentleman at a dinner-table, when he exhibited the greatest dexterity in 
taking up and laying down the various wine-glasses and somewhat compli- 
cated mechanism of the table without ever making a mistake; and when- 
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ever he was addressed, he would turn his face towards his interlocutor 
as intelligently as if he not only heard but saw him. Dr. Johns makes 
mention of a gentleman who was perfectly blind, but was nevertheless a 
capital shot with a crossbow ; and this was managed by placing a boy to 
ring a bell behind the target, which enabled the blind archer to determine 
its precise position. The chapters on the cure of defects of sense, and 
especially of the poor girl Laura Bridgman, who was born deaf, dumb, 
and blind, but whose senses were nevertheless awakened by the intelli- 
gence and perseverance of Dr. Howe, of the Boston Asylum, Massachu- 
setts, are highly interesting. It is an excellent, useful, and in some parts 
a very touching book. 

The Sonnets, Triumphs, and other Poems of Petrarch. Now first com- 
pletely Translated into English Verse, by various Hands. Witha Life 
of the Poet by Tuomas Campsect. (H.G. Bohn.) pp. 556.—This is, we 
believe, the only complete translation of Petrarch that has ever 
been presented to the English public. Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso have 
each found several translators, while the works of Petrarch—read per- 
haps in Italy even more than those of any of the great trio previously 
mentioned—have never in their entirety been done into English. Of 
many of the sonnets we have a double translation; and besides a great 
number of anonymous translators we have the names of upwards of 
twenty. Among them are Chaucer, Spenser, Sir Thomas Wyatt, Sir 
John Harrington, Drummond of Hawthornden, Rev. Francis Wrangham, 
Charlotte Smith, Miss Wollaston, Leigh Hunt, &c. Mr. Wrangham’s 
translations strike us as being on the whole particularly good. A more 
diligent search would have doubtless brought to light many other trans- 
lations of odd sonnets. Wesubjoin one, copied some time ago from an odd 
number of some magazine (we believe the Quarterly, though we have 
not been able to find it there), which appears to us very superior 
to either of the translations given in this volume, even though one of the 
translators be Mr. Wrangham. The sonnet commences 

“ Quel vago impallidir che’l dolce riso 
A tender paleness stealing o'er her cheek 
Veil’d her sweet smile, as ’twere a passing cloud ; 
And such grave dignity of love avow’d, 
That in my eyes my full soul strove to speak, 
rhen knew I how the spirits of the blest 
Communion hold in heaven ; so beam'd serene 
That pitying thought by every eye unseen 
Save mine, wont ever on her charms to rest. 
Each grace angelic, each meek glance humane, 
Phat Love e’er to his fairest votaries lent, 
sy this were deem’d ungentle, cold, disdain 
Her lovely looks in sadness downward bent 
In silence to my fancy seem’d to say 
Who calls my faithful friend so far away? 


lhe life of Petrarch, prefixed to the translations, is condensed from 
Campbell's two octavo volumes, and the edition before us is further deco- 
rated and improved by sixteen excellent steel engravings. On the whole, 
this is one of the most valuable volumes which has ever been published in 
aoy of Mr. Bohn’s series. 

A Manual of the Sub-Kingdom Protozoa; with General Introduction on the 
Principles of Zobvlogy. By Joseru Reay Greene, B.A. (Longmans.) 
pp. 88.—This neat brochure is one of the Experimental and Natural 
Science Series of Galbraith and Haughton’s scientific manuals, and is 
written by the Professor of Natural Iistory in the Queen’s College, Cork. 
In his preface Mr. Greene states that it has been his aim “ to embody a 
succinct résumé of what is known concerning those humbler forms of 
animal life which constitute the department of Protozoa.” All available 
information respecting this interesting order has been collected, and the 
result is a very neat little volume, complete as to its contents, and, by 
means of a good index, made thoroughly easy of reference. 

A Concise and Easy System of Book-keeping for Solicitors, §c. By 
Witiram Mackenzie (Law Times Office). pp. 136.—This capital little 
handbook cannot but be of great service, not only to solicitors, but to all 
kinds of business men. To the “Concise and Easy System of Book- 
keeping” (which, we are told, has been in use for nearly fifty years in the 
fices of some of the most respectable firms in London) are prefixed 
observations on single and double entry, and the general principles of 
book-keeping ; on the history of accounts and book- 





I a few remarks 
keeping, and an explanatory introduction ; and to these are appended an 
exposition of commercial and monetary terms ; certain notes on the sub- 
ject of costs ; a few observations on accounts; and some remarks on 
interest. All these topics are sufficiently handled, and are treated of in 
a clear, intelligible style. ; 

That's It ; or, Plain Teachi 3y the Author of “ The Reason Why.” 
(Houlston and Wright). pp. 192.—This is the second division of a 
very useful manual for teaching a knowledge of common things. Steam 
and the Steam-engine. birds, beasts, plants, and fishes are among the 
subjects treated of. There are upwards of three hundred wood en- 
gtavings, very well executed, and all for a sum which may be literally 
termed a very few pence. i ; 

The Religion of Geolog Connected Sciencess By Epwarp 
Hitencock, D.D., LL.D. (James Blackwood). pp. 365.—This is the 
second edition of another, and a very learned and creditable attempt 
to reconcile the Biblical account of the Creation with the ascer- 
tained facts of geology. Dr. Hitchcock displays much science 
and knowledge of the Scriptures in his volume. The reconciliation, 
however, so far as it goes, is attempted in a very unusual manner. 
The geological truths are taken as the standard, and when they differ 
from the Mosaic account, it is assumed that Moses meant what he 
said, but only symbolically. “We may,” in fact, “take the terms in a 
literal sense, until science shows us that they are insufficient, and then 
we are allowed to expand them as far as necessary.” This theory is con- 
venient, but we doubt whether it will find much favour among either the 
materialists or the Scripturalists. - 

_ The Phytologist for July has an interesting paper on “ The Flora of 
Frodsham,” by Jas. F. Robinson ; another on “The Botany of Arran ;” 
a letter on the Doncaster Fungus, by John Bolder; note on Sedum 

septangulare, by John Lloyd; the second of the“ Chapters on British 


—— 
and ws 





Botany ;” the ‘ Mosses of Fifeshire,’ by C. Howie; a note on 
Hymenophyllum Tunbridgense and Wilsoni, from the Proceedings of the 
Dublin Natural History Society, by Wm. Andrews, president of that 
society, &c. 

The Vicissitudes of Italy since the Congress of Vienna. By A. L. V 
Gretton. (Routledge, Warnes, and Routledge.) 12mo. pp. 320.—The 
substance of this volume, as the author himself informs us, appeared in 
the British and Foreign Evangelical Review as an analysis of Fernand: 
Rassalli’s “ Istorie Italiane.” The additions bring the history down to the 
present year, and in making his book the author has wisely attended to 
the advice of his friends : “ It must be short, or nobody will read it”—an 
advice which many an author might follow with advantage; tor if at any 
time the adage was true that a great book is a great evil, applied t 
our own days it has all the force of an axiom. The author has not onl; 
written briefly, but he has written clearly, and cast considerable light 
upon the apparently insoluble “ Italian Question.” 

The Causation and Prevention of Disease. By Joun Parxry, M.D., late 
Medical Inspector for Cholera in the West Indies. (John Churchill.) 
pp. 191.—Dr. Parkin discusses at considerable length the various theories 
that have been propounded from time to time as to the production ot 
diseases. One of the main objects of his work appears to be that of 
proving that the main drainage scheme will be a total failure, and that 
the sewage of towns, instead of being thrown into the sea, may be applied 
to agricultural uses without any risk whatever. First, he contends that 
the products of putrefaction, though occasionally injurious, are not the 
real causes of disease. Secondly he argues that the majority of disease: 
are caused by the extrication of a poisonous substance from the interior 
to the exterior of the globe ; and it is this agent to which the term 
“marsh poison” or “malaria” is usually applied. Lastly, he consider: 
that the only way of preventing disease is, by covering the surface with 
some impermeable substance, or else by neutralising the noxious matter 
with certain chemical agents indicated. Dr. Parkin supports his theory 
by facts and arguments which appear to us well worthy of careful consi- 
deration, though want of space prevents us from entering into them at 
length. 

We have received from Messrs. Low, Son, and Co., three very handsom: 
volumes containing “The Spy,” “The Pioneers,” and “Wyandotte. 
This most handsome edition—for doubtless it will be continued—is well 
worthy of the great novelist of America. The type, paper, and print are 
each equally admirable, and remind us in some degree of the very choice 
edition of Scott which is now being published by Messrs. Adam and 
Charles Black. We prophesy no short existence for Cooper's novels. [1 
years, perhaps centuries, to come, when each American swamp and moun- 
tain shall have become a garden—when the red man, and even the traces 
of his race, will have disappeared—when mountains will have become 
valleys, and valleys mountains—Cooper’s works will be read as giving tl 
clearest, happiest insight into the early life of American settlers and 
aborigines. Each day lessens the chance of any similar series of novels 
being again written ; and supposing that a second Cooper could arise in 
America, the materials for similar descriptions would (or certainly s 
will) be wanting. We have seldom seen a more beautiful edition of an) 
novelist than that of Cooper, as published by Messrs. Low; and 
we trust it will be as successful in England as on the American 
continent. 

We have also received: The Practical Swiss Guide. By an Englishmac 
Abroad. (Longmans.) pp. 126.—Fourth edition of a very useful Swiss 
guide book, less bulky than the familiar Murray, infinitely cheaper, and 
containing all that the traveller cares to know.——Spiritual Songs, or 
Songs of Praise. By the Rev. John Mason, M.A.; and Penitential Crics 
By the Rev. Thomas Shepherd M.A. (D. Sedgwick.)—A collection of 
psalms and hymns, remarkable neither for novelty of thought nor for 
any particular poetical elegance of expression.—— Guide to the Civil Ser- 
vice. By Henry White. (P.S. King.)—The third edition of this useful 
manual is, as the title-page professes, greatly improved. It contains speci- 
mens of examination papers, lists of public offices, qualifications, salaries, 
and all necessary information for those seeking Government appoint- 
ments. Observations on the Negotiations respecting the Affairs of Italy. By 
a Member of Parliament. (Jas. Ridgway.)——Fifth Annual Report 
the London Diocesan Church-Building Society and Metropolis Churches Fu 
instituted to promote the building, enlargement, and endowment 0! 
churches. A Guide to Typography. No. 1X. By Henry Beadnel! 
(F. Bowering.) Practical Rhine Guide. By an Englishman Abroad 
(Longmans.)——-The Clerical Fund and Poor Clergy Relief Society. 5e- 
cond Report, to May 1859. (W. S. Johnson.) 

















How tue First ANNIVERSARY OF THE 4TH OF JULY WAS KEPT IN 
Boston.—From Diary of Brig.-Gen. Jedediah Preble, of Falmouth, date: 
Wednesday, August 9, 1775. From the same diary, under date of July 4 
1777, 1 extract the following (Brigadier Preble was one of the Council): “4 
fine day. At nine o'clock the Council met; transacted several affairs of a pub! 
nature. At half-past ten the Council and House walked in procession to tle 
Old Brick Meeting House, where Mr. Doct. Gordon preached from the Ist 0! 
Kings — chap. and — verse, a discourse well adapted to the occasion. Affe: 
service the Council and House walked in procession, the company of cadets at thei" 
head, about half way down the street to the Town House, and back to the Council 
Chamber, where the Council and House of Representatives anda numberof gentle- 
men partook of a handsome collation provided, and many loyal toasts were drunk. 
The Council met at half after three. I omitted to mention that the cannon wer? 
discharged at the Castle, Fort Hill, and from sundry ships in the harbour. Thir- 
teen cannon were fired in the street below the Town House, and about three 
hundred of the Militia of Boston, and the Cadet company, drawn up in the 
street, fired three volleys. At night fireworks were played off and several she-'s 
thrown. Several thousands of men and women, General Ward, Brigade! 
Danielson, Mr. Paine, and myself went on the common to see the performance. 
If acceptable, I may at my leisure send you some further extracts from this 
diary, and his letters written during the revolutionary period. General Preble was 
appointed by the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, on the 27th of Oct. 
1774, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, but declined the appointment ° 
account of his ill health and advanced age, when it was conferred upon Gener 
Artemas Ward. He was also the father of Commodore Edward Preble— 
American Historical Magazine. 
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A BATCH OF FRENCH NOVELS. 


Narcisse. Par Grorce Sanp. pp. 265. 

Nouvelles @ Atelier. Par Cuarres pv Bors. pp. 286. 
Francis et Léon. Par Ernest Serret. pp. 328. 
Trente et Quarante. Par EpMonp Asourt. pp. 343 


Paris: L. Hachette et Cie. 1859. 
| ie FOUR FICTIONS added by Messrs. Hachette to their 
cheap, varied, and, on the whole, excellent Railway Library, 


liffer from each other in every conceivable respect save one. All are, 
raim at being, moral. We do not mean to say that any one of them 
joes not contain pictures and allusions which few English novelists 

yuld venture on, but simply that there is no attempt to idealise and 
transfigure vice ; on the contrary, a virtuous attachment, and a home 
where the privileg res of matrimony are consecrated by the rites of the 
church, are held up as worthy of all admiration. Whether life in 
France be purer under Napoleon TIL than it was under Louis- 
PI iilippe is a question difficult to settle. But certainly her novelists 
are more moral, if not so fascinatir 1g as then. In strang rr 
there is so close a connection between 
not be hazarding too much to say that an outward morality mus 
becoming fashionable when its n adopt the tone au 
thr oughout the volumes before us. No one would maintain that the 
Enolist 1 upper classes have grown more correct author « 
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because the 


“Ernest Maltravers” has found it his interest to write the ** Caxton” 
novels. But it is a sign of the social as well as of the literary times 
Anis when the authoress of “Lelia” issues a fiction lik 


“Nar rel se,” 

Cann Sand, in her wildest aberrati 
a certain admiration for virtues when accompanied by 
anything like grace, sentiment, or aspiration. In her “ Horace,” he: 
‘Compagnon du Tour de France,” and others of her novels of the 
econd and third periods (as the Germans would say), she has lovingly 
contrasted the scapegrace of gifts with the honourable 
toiler. But in none of her books has th 
such an extreme as in ‘ - ot isse The exemplary hero is the slow 


a a 
yns, has always felt or affect 





} 
the s0ll ] 


serious and 


tract } nial + 
contrast been pushed t 


but good keeper of a café Oo, in 1 tim fascinates the high-born an 
22 autiful heroine, a sort yr superior of a convent. The foils 
this worthy couple are a brilliant and handsome but reckless 


duced to the stage 
ther, a beautiful but 
of his fortunes. In spite o 
and the slow Narcisse 
attractive, that evidently the 
Dudevant’s regard ] 


and unprincipled actor, on the one hand, rx 
by ambition and extravagance, and, on the « 
degraded actress, the temporary sharer 
their gifts, they are made so hideous, 
the tranquil Juliette so amiable ] 
‘artist-nature”’ does not fill in Mn 
not very exalted S ‘e which it used to occupy. The story, of course, 
is gracefully told, although it draggles here and there, from that over- 
refining on ‘the passi ions and tedious introduction of what may be called 
the met: iphysics of love, so common in the French novel 
Mlle. VEsterade. the high-born heroine, and Narcisse, the caf 
keeper were frie nds in child} 100d, through the casual intimacy of their 
mothers. Of course it was a connection which 
ars. In early youth, Mademoiselle met, not 
Imiration, and in her own social sphere, M. 
rilliant musical youth, engaged to one of her cousins, but ain 
suddenly broke the engagement and disappeared from the scene. At 
the opening of the story, by one of — strange coincidences on! 
be found in fiction, all three are within easy 
». d’Esterade has founded a kind of cony 
lay superintendent, and the rear of which 
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Narcisse’s prosperous and well-regulated caf’. Close t q 
over, is the building devoted, in the little provin ot 
le-sur-Gouvre, to strolling players, high amon 
Albany,” the Alban Gerbier of the heroine’s you s 





-fellow, the fair 
he beats 


to speak of his cue 


who loves him, and whom 


He has 


tory is himself a quiet actor in it. ( 

report on a grand industrial enterprise which i 
ut any view to his own interest, but simply for the good 
tthe locality, has pressed on the notice of a company of capi- 





abode in the café of 


terious interviews between All 
] 
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Naturally, the narrator takes up his 
reisse. He discovers certain mysteri i 
md a lady of the convent at a very early hour—five on 
immer mornings, and informs his host of them. Narcisse, who, from 
uildhood upwards, has almost unconsciously loved the bright ps 
tar of the convent, his early playmate, is in a paroxysm of je: 
The two wait on Mlle. d’Esterade, who confesses 
interviews, but explains that she has been endeavouring to 
aim the friend of her youth, the profligate Albany, who had unex- 
pectedly addressed h er. "The renewed acqui lintance between Narciss« 
ind Mademoiselle ri pe ns into esteem, into affection. By the > end of 
hie story Albany, who had perhaps made a slight impression on the 
3 heart, is “‘ nowhere,” and the honest ex-cafi keeper (for hi 
re tires from business with a small ¢ competency) wins the day. But 
rtue is not allowed to triumph overmuch. Mademoiselle dies just 
‘ter having married Narcisse from her sick bed. Narcisse, with the 
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ind indignation. 
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literature and life that it would . 
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success of the speculation which he originated, is 
and the young ladies of the district set their caps at him. ‘ Now 
that he is nearly forty, when his family sometimes recur to the notion 
of seeing him married, he only replies by a look of profound surprise, 
which seems to say, ‘Have you, then, forgotten that I am the 
band of Juliette, and that she is waiting for me in a better wor ‘ld 
Such is the truly French close of Mme. Dudevant’s latest novel. 

The first and leading story of the ‘‘ Nouvelles d’Atelier” of M. Ci 
du Bois, ‘‘ L’Intendante,” is, at any rate, worth something as a pr re 
and graceful sketch of life at a French watering-place. T he promise of 
the title-page is not literally kept, but the hero and his friends are 
artists. Three young painters go to spend some weeks at Saint- 
Agnés, and one of them is accompanied by his respectable aunt and 
a fair young cousin, whom he is expected to marry. But there turns 
up at this watering-place a magnificent Italian lady from Turin 
(entrance of the Sardinian alliance into French fiction), by whom the 
hero had once been transiently fascinated. Marcel (such 1s the hero’s 
name) in a painting « “xpedition in Sicily, had been accosted by a 
Neapolitan prisoner with a request to deliver a letter to a countess 
at Genoa, which request he good-naturedly complied with. The 
interview lasted but a few moments, yet Marcel carried away with 
him an ineffaceable impression of beauty and goodness. Lo! th 
beautiful ¢ at the watering-place, in the company of 
her sist The Neapolita n prisoner 


was a lover, but is dead. She is 
married to an Intendant of the King of Sardinia, very honourable 


opulent man, 


hus- 


Ountess appears 


very P rich, very much respected, but, alas! very old. She and Marcei 
renew their acquaintance, and grow intimate, to the great grief of 
the fair young ¢ ousin and the sorrow of the respectable aunt. Time 


as bs idly as it 
attac ‘hed d but 


was that in a French 


could, but nous avons chang 


novel everything would have gone 
The Countess, 
self-restraining, returns to her lord and master just at the proper 
time. Not only so; before she leaves the watering-place she takes 
pity on the and modest young cousin, draws her out, and induces 
Marcel to and he is happy (but not too happy) in his 


fOus cela. 


fair 


marry her, 





marriage. This is the mere outline of the story, which is very 
pleasantly filled in, and might do much to allure English tourists from 
Le amington or Cheltenham to the venial, social life of French 
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story is a Piedmontes« e captain, whose ba a French, ridiculous vanity, 
and awkward ways are abundantly turned to laughable account by his 
lively allies from beyond the Alps. 


is that rarity in contemporary fiction—a novel, 
letters. In the first half, Francis in the pro- 
his loves to Léon in Paris; and in the second 
half, the metropolitan reciprocates the confidences of his friend and 
correspondent. Francis’s section is the interesting of the two. 
but though a is evidently intended to be pointed, it will scarcely 


bear reproduction for English readers. Suffice it to say, that his 


‘Francis et Léon” 
or rather two novels, in 


vinces tells the story ot 
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moral 


Fanny Bolton does 1 come unscathed out of the attachment of her 
oe” + ° ; . ° - ° . " 
provincial Pendennis; that Pendennis even tually marries in his station, 


and that both then 
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to a young + Parisiar 
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e nj ry a resi; gned h ip pil nes 
to vl irtuous wedlock. Léon’s 
it rather 
usual course of miscellaneous attachments prope 
1 dramatic author (he lives, culminating honour, to 
» Academy), he falls in love with a beautiful and 
ridow, who seems to reciprocate his affection. H 
rom any want of attachment fur him, but 
but se land mysterious reasor He presses 
They are married, and live very 
at ‘the husband feels occasional perplexity (in 
s ‘oh yut those mysterious reasons for the original 
» lady quits this mortal scene, leaving a writte 
vhy ” she declined his first prop: 
t from her physician that she must die, wedded 
period, ‘The hero is left to console him- 
so tersely expressed by our own Pe 
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lis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all; 





while the English reader fancies he sees in the catastrophe a remnant 
of the old feeling of French novelists against happy and undisturbed 
marriage, issuing in the speedy severance of these loving spouses. 
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we write, pamphlet hand, into the stormy arena of Continental 
politics. ‘Trente et Quarante,” the opening and most elaborat 
fiction of the volume, is marked by M. Edmond About’s vivacity 
and talent, yet somehow it strikes us that soon after the com- 


of working out his original serious con- 
ception, and dashed off into facile caricature. * Le Capitaine Bitterlin,” 
with delineation of whom * Tret " et Quarante” opens, Is an 
h half-pay officer, soured by inactivity, 


mencement he erew tired 


admirable portrait of a Frencl 
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want of promotion, and chafing self-conceit. His pretty and child- 
like daughter, Emma, doomed to long solitude, a very Miranda of 
Paris, is and remains a graceful and pleasing though not very original 
creation. The break-down is in the character of the Ferdinand 
whom M. About appears to have found too difficult for successful 
elaboration. Meo Narni(another tribute to the French-Italian alliance) 
is a young Bolognese, of noble family, one of the defenders of Rome 
under Mazzini, self-exiled to Paris, where he gains his scanty bread in 
the office of aprinter. Handsome, enthusiastic, laborious, self-denying, 
he might have made a capital hero, and M. About evidently began 
to delineate him with affection. His early rencontres with Emma, 
their growing and pure attachment, are all charmingly told ; and even 
experienced novel-readers will peruse the first chapters of the book 
with a glow of pleasure. In an unlucky hour, Captain Bitterlin 
moves off with his daughter on a ** cheap excursion trip” to Baden- 
Baden ; and the hero, whose person the father does not know, resolves 
to makes one of the party, in order to ingratiate himself with the 
cross-grained Captain, while making unseen love to the daughter. 
But whether from a difficulty, as already hinted, in keeping up the 
part, or from an arrivre pensée of playful malice towards the new 
allies of France, the hero from this point ceases to be heroic, and 
becomes simply ridiculous. He dwindles from an ideal Mazzinian 
into a lovesick Italian Toots, the laughing-stock of Captain Bitterlin 
and of his fellow-excursionists. At last, it is true, he gains his 
Emma’s hand, but by means and with a dénouement worthier of a farce 
than of a novel which began with the grave promise of ‘‘ Trente et 
Quarante.” Is there something in all this typical of the feeling with 
which M. About’s countrymen really regard their new Italian friends 
of camp and congress ? 


FRANCE. 
Notes from Paris on Literature, Art, the Drama, §c. 
Paris, July 20. 

RANCOIS VILLON is a name that is not well known to the public 

in France, and the number of his acquaintance beyond the ranks of 
literature must be small indeed in England. Nevertheless, he holds a 
high place in French poetic literature, and deservedly so, for he not only 
represents a class, but he holds an eminent position in that class. He is a 
representative man; he was not a successful follower in other men’s 
steps; he was a bold and, as far as his art was concerned, a highly success- 
ful pioneer; he pursued a new path, and he built up a new style, which 
remains to the present day a monument to his extraordinary and original 
genius. 

Of the two schools of poetry which sprang up in France in the fifteenth 
century, one is represented by the royal Charles d’Orléans, Alain Char- 
tier, and Martin Franc; while at the head of the other stand Francois 
Villon and Coquilart ; the former being classed as the successors of the 
ancient troubadours, the latter as the heirs of the old trouvéres. The 
former appealed principally to the chivalric, the latter to the satirical, 
sentiment. These last, however, took a broader range than the former ; 
they did not confine themselves to satire or ridicule, but appealed to all 
the feelings of humanity ; and in this Francois Villon was eminently the 
leader. He touched all the chords of the human heart; he was in turn affec- 
tionate, passionate, melancholy, and satirical—in short, he was a poet in the 
fullest sense of the word, going to human nature for his inspiration and 
embracing all mankind in his sympathy. It is not therefore wonderful, 
that in spite of the alterations in the language, which render his works 
rather unattractive for the illiterate, he should have retained his place 
amidst the original geniuses of his country for four centuries, and that 
he is in no danger of losing his high position. He says of himself “I 
laugh through tears,” and all his poetry justifies his motto. He lived 
the life of a poet and he had the thoughts of a philosopher, and his 
works present that mingled yarn of joy and sorrow which runs through 
all the human family, but only finds its true exponent in the son of 
genius. Villon has not been neglected by the lights of succeeding ages ; 
Boileau sounded his praises in the highest tones; he declared him to have 
been the first in an age of grossness to give order to the confused 
art of the old romancers. Patru said of him that, as regards language, 
he had the finest taste possible for the time in which he lived. 
La Fontaine, who had his poems by heart, was his ardent admirer, 
and Marot, who edited Villon’s works by command of Francis I.; 
called him the best of Parisian poets. It must be confessed, 
however, that the cynicism of some of his productions for a time 
raised up a strong rival for fame in the person of the more polished, 
bland, but weaker Charles d’Orléans, under the leadership of the Abbé 
Sallier. The partisans of the latter poet found for a time a supporter in 
M. Villemain, but he subsequently almost entirely revoked his judgment. 
This is admitted, that Villon was the first to rid poetry of the combats 
and marvellous adventures of chivalry, as well as of metaphysical 
abstraction, confused metaphor, and tiresome allegory; and also the first 
to give freedom, vigour, and precision to the poetical forms of the language 
of his country. Villon may be called, not inaptly, the Chaucer of 
France. 

Not very much is known of the life of Villon, but he wrote his heart in 
his verses, and many of the incidents of his life also. His real name and 
place of birth are rather questionable ; the first is supposed to have been 
Francois Villon, or Willon, Corbueil, and the second Anvers in the 
department of the Seine. He is always, however, called “ of Paris ;” 
and, whether born in the great city or only educated there, he was essen- 
tially, in all his habits, thoughts, and feelings, the “ Poet of Paris.” He 
was born in the year 1431, the same in which poor Jeanne d’Arc was 
burned at Rouen, unless M. Delepierre is right in his ingenious hypo- 
thesis that the latter was respectably married and brought 
up her daughters with exemplary care. However, in that year, 
or carly in the next certainly, the poet was born. His parents 
were excessively poor, and his mother’s religious character con- 





’ beauty and force. 


trasted rather violently with the impatience of his father’s temper: 
and his works are supposed to reflect this contrariety of feeling, 
Villon himself, as he avows, had an insatiable thirst for sensual enjoy. 
ments of all kind, and this quality helped to lead him into much trouble, 
He was a poor scholar in the University of Paris, which at that time 
was a rude school indeed, the scholars sometimes begging their bread in 
the streets. Erasmus’s account of the schools makes one shudder now 
for the unfortunate boys who were confided to that Alma Mater. The 
system of debauchery that existed at that time, almost within the Uni- 
versity itself—for the same roof often covered the school and the tavern, 
or worse place—is almost incredible, and Villon seems to have given 
himself up to the vilest of pleasures and the most depraved habits. He 
went through the regular routine of study, but is not supposed to have 
arrived at great honour in that respect. Itis not very likely that he did, 
considering that before he had commenced writing poetry he had become 
well acquainted with the interiors of more than one prison in consequence 
of his love of creature comforts, which he supplied, according to the 
fashion of the time amongst poor students, by tricks to which modern 
society would give the name of swindling. 

The first of his poems, the “ Legacy,” or, as it was afterwards called, 
the “ Little Testament,” was written on his forced departure from Paris, 
in consequence of some scandalous affair in which he was concerned. He 
was then about 25 years old. In this poem he bequeaths to his associates 
and others all his worldly goods, most of which, however (except perhaps 
a pair of boots without soles, and a sword in pawn), were purely imaginary. 
Intermingled with a large amount of pure fun, are many passages of great 
It was not long, however, before he reappeared in Paris 
—in prison. In 1457 he was concerned in some serious offence, together 
with six companions, and was again in the hands of justice. It is sup- 
posed that the matter was no less than highway robbery, in which the 
poor scholar often indulged in a sort of half amatenr way. How- 
ever, Villon was condemned to death. He had the presence of 
mind on the instant to appeal to the Parliament, and thus gain a month’s 
delay, and the gaiety to write a ballad thereon, which exhibits great 
power; and further, in expectation of being hanged, he wrote an epitaph 
upon himself and his companions in danger. This epitaph is a marvellous 
production; the poet depicts, with graphie force, the end of his miserable 
body, left on the gibbet a prey to the elements and the unclean fowls of 
the air; but the tone is solemn and deeply religious. It would be difficult 
to find a like poem in any language. He obtained a conditional pardon 
by addressing another poem to the infant daughter of Charles d’Orlcans, 
hereafter his poetic rival ; and eventually his exile was ended through 
another poetic appeal to the same. At thesametime he addressed a most 
ludicrous “ Request in the form of a Ballad” to the High Court of Par- 
liament itself, which seems to have sealed his commutation. During his 
exile he travelled all over France, and even beyond its frontiers, and is 
believed to have made the acquaintance of every justice he found in his 
way. Thus he passed, during four years, the life of a vagabond, but 
collecting experiences for his chief work, his “‘ Great Testament,” in which 
the places he visited, Brussels included, are admirably described. So 
wretched was he, that at one time he declares that “had he not feared 
God he would have committed a horrible fact, and thus have escaped 
all his earthly troubles. But,” he adds, “‘ God showed me a beautiful 
city and gave me the gift of hope.” Within this beautiful city, or not 
far from it, however, he soon became the inmate of a prison, into which 
he was cast because “hunger had raised the wolf within him.” During 
this incarceration he produced another of his poems. It is probable that 
he was in this instance also condemned to death, for in the “Great 
Testament” he thanks Louis XI. for his life and liberty. In this prison he 
was confined in utter darkness, and fed with just bread and water suffi- 
cent to keep life and soul together, the bare ground being his only bed, 
and his limbs being confined by chains ; still he managed to write a 
most touching and yet comic appeal to his friends. He says it will be 
quite time enough when he is dead to write laments over him! He 
seems to have escaped out of this horrible imprisonment by the mere 
accident of the new King passing through the the town, Meung, after his 
coronation. He was then only thirty years of age ; but, his health being 
broken and death apparently at hand, under these circumstances he 
commenced what he thought would be his last work, the ‘ Great 
Testament.” This is a noble work, full of high thoughts, sad repent- 
ance, and terrible remembrances, enlivened constantly by passages ot 
remarkable and subtle wit, and interspersed with ballads of great 
beauty. . 

The poet finished his “ Wi’l,” and added a “Codicile” and an “Epitaphe, 
on what he believed to be his death-bed; but he recovered, and lived to be- 
tween the ages of fifty and fifty-eight. During the latter part of his life 
he was protected by some rich personage, and Rabelais says that he 
visited England. He produced several more ballads and short poems, 
but nothing of equal importance with his “Great Testament.” The 
author, M. Antoine Campaux, has invested the life of the poor scholar 0! 
Paris with a deep interest. The work is contained in a moderate-sized 
volume, published by A. Durand, of Paris. 

M. de Lathenlade, who must be an amateur writer from the man- 
ner in which his work is put together, has published a volume of no 
inconsiderable size, with the rather curiously chosen title ‘‘ De la Dignit' 
Humaine.” It is a sort of common-place book of reflections upon almost 
every conceivable subject connected with philosophy, politics, religion, 
morals, eloquence, literature, and even music. The work does not exhibit 
much originality, but its author is evidently a man of independent spirit 
and generous impulses, a scholar, or at any rate a great admirer of | the 
ancients, and he defends them against the charge of not having conceived 
any very exact notions of morality, and quotes the writings of Cicero and 
Seneca by way of replication. “The old world,” he says, “had its 
ancient philosophers, its leaders, and its spiritual fathers, who taughit 
the love of God, kindness to their fellow-creatures, and charity. 
believed itself to be under the eye of the Almighty, for it sanctified all 
its acts by sacrifices, invocations, and prayer.” It is almost needless t0 
add that this argument, while it bears witness to the existence of ~ 
religious sentiment, is no proof that the ancients had arrived at a clea! 
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understanding of the fundamental principles of morality as distinguished 
from religion. M. Lathenlade expresses a great admiration for the insti- 
tutions and present attitude of England ; he is evidently a liberal man, 
with decided conservative tendencies, who sees far more to admire in the 
determination to hold and cultivate that liberty which we possess, than 
in the restlessness and egotistic efforts of mere revolutionists. The work 
altogether is valuable as presenting a phase of the French mind clear of 
conventionality, which here unfortunately, with few exceptions, dominates 
over the intellectual with almost as much tyranny as it does over the 
material world. A Frenchman who, in the present day, will think for 
himself and put forth those thoughts in his own way, however crude, is a 
worthy pioneer in the cause of mental reform. The forms of literary 
production here are, in general, as monotonous as the uniforms of 
soldiers. 

The Academy has just awarded its annual prize, ea oquo, to the 
authors of three memoirs on the “ Critical History of the Text of the 
Koran.” The three gentlemen who share this honour are M. Théodore 
Neeldecke, who holds an appointment in the Royal Library at Berlin ; 
M. Michel Amari, of Palermo, recently elected to the chair of Arabic in 
the University of Pisa; and M. Aloys Sprenger, who is described as 
attached to the civil service of tlle East India Company, and as residing 
at Berne. 

A gentleman named Malonin has performed the curious feat of turning 
the “ Avare” of Moliére into verse. It has been done, however, with a 
view to assist the fund for the benefit of the poor of Le Mans, where the 
translator is director of the hospital, and this disarms criticism. 

The prizes have been distributed at the Exhibition of the Works of 
Living Artists. M.C.L. Muller is elevated to the rank of officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and eighteen other artists created chevaliers of the order. 
In the department of painting 7 medals of the first class, 18 of the second 
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THE DRAMA. 


\JOTWITHSTANDING the extraordinary heat of the weather, the 
4\ theatres have been busy. A well-ventilated theatre is a better place 
than a corrupted river, and the Thames, once the formidable summer 
rival of the stage, has become so repulsive that even an old farce and gas 
light are preferable to muddy banks and a lurid sunset. 

Mr. Buckstone’s speech at his benefit is a thing to be recorded amongst 
theatrical matters, as stage speechifying has become an_ institution. 
From a few words in reply to a call it has advanced to a prepared 
oration and a full suit of black with white kid gloves. It is as 
elaborate as a speech from the throne—a bad style which it often paro- 
dies. Having advanced thus far, we expect shortly to see it 
delivered in costume; then with a companion, so as to make it 
& dualogue; then to advance, Sophoclean like, to three person- 
ages; and so gradually to expand into a complete drama. Mr. Buckstone 
dwelt chiefly on the duties and difficulties of management, and enlarged 
particularly on that peculiar pest to managers—authors; who, it seems, are 
as impatient a race as ever, never duly waiting for a reply, nor taking 
“no” for an answer. We imagine that if the author, like the lion in the 
fable, could tell his story, we should hear a different tale—of replies neg- 
lected, manuscripts lost, and, in some instances, their ideas pillaged. But 
the audience see the actor and have faith in him, so that myth, the author, 
is always successfully jibed at. We were glad to know that Mr. Buckstone 
had prospered, and surprised to hear that “The World and the Stage” 
was the most successful comedy he had produced this year—a statement, 
by the way, that did not appear in the printed copy cf the speech. Whilst, 
writing of the Haymarket and benefits, we may record that Miss Rey- 
nolds took her benefit on Wednesday, when she revived, for the first time 
these fifteen years, Murphy’s comedy of “Know your own Mind.” ‘This 
is a vivacious five-act play built up by the lively Irishman on a smart 
piece by Destouches ; the French stage then, as now, furnishing without 
acknowledgment plot, character, and incident to the English adapter. 
Mr. Arthur Murphy stood very much in the same relation to the latter 
part of the last century that Mr. Tom Taylor does to ours. He was 
learned in the law, he was a clever adapter and capital translator, he had 
some original dramatic capacity, and he was esteemed in certain society as 
4 man of talent and tact. Nor is his language unlike that of our own modern 
adapter, making due allowance for differences of fashion and modes 
of expression. It is vivacious, but scarcely witty, and neat without being 
weighty. The old comedy was but poorly performed on Wednesday ; 
ieither Compton, Buckstone, nor Chippendale playing in it, and Mr. 
Howe essaying the very airy character of Millamour, the gentleman who 
“oes not know his own mind, which would have well suited Charles 
Mathews. It was revived, of course, for Miss Reynolds to play the dashing 
character of Lady Bell, the successor of the Beatrices and Millamants, and 
the forerunner of our Constances and Lady Gay Spankers. The repre- 
sentation was sufficiently vivacious and spirited, but perhaps not quite as 
much tempered with high-born elegance and sweet-toned mirth as the 
author intended. Mrs. Buckingham White, as the sedate sister, Lady 
Jane, looked and spoke with an air of quality; Mrs. Bromley, an exceed- 
lngly underbred widow, was well portrayed by Mrs. Wilkins ; and Miss 
ftnan gave a ladylike bearing and interest to the poor relation, Miss 
Neville. Mr. W. Farren was bustling and amusing as the perpetual 
detractor, Dashwould, a character when drawn meant to satirise Foote. 
“ir, Rogers was good as the violent old father, Bygrove; Mr. Villiers was 
“ie second lover, Bygrove, jun.; and Mr. Braid, Afalvil, the villain of the 
pay. A new song was introduced by Miss Reynolds; and altogether the | 
mendly house seemed very much satisfied with the fare presented to 
them. 











CRITIC. 


class, and 25 of the third class were distributed ; in sculpture, 3 of the first, 
10 of the second, and 12 of the third class, besides honorary men- 
tion in each department, and prizes for engraving and lithography. Many 
of the above prizes were, however, what are called here rappels, that is, 
the artist had received like prizes before, so the desert is merely recorded. 
The drawing of the lottery is put off till the 24th, in consequence of the 
| accounts of tickets sold not being all sent in; in the meantime, or rather 
till the 21st, the 109 works of art purchased for the lottery remain on 
view, and accessible to all who buy a ticket. 

Attendance at the theatres when the thermometer is at 98°, more or 
less, is a sacrifice too great for human nature to make, especially when 
one farce and one or two reproductions are all the gleanings that are to be 
had at present. In spite of heat and of everything else, however, the 
directors and others belonging to theatres will visit the magistrates. 
| Not a week passes without its theatrical squabble. Here is a specimen. 

The director of the Théatre du Cirque accepted some time ago from 
MM. Hugelmann, Borsat, and Fanfernot, a fairy piece entitled “ Cri Cri,” 
and the latter undertook to execute at their own cost part of the tricks 
and machinery, and to have the piece ready for representation in the 
course of the month of August. Hugelmann and Borsat charged Fan- 
fernot with the work, and in conjunction with him they raised a sum of 

3,500f. to pay for them. On Saturday the first two appeared before the 
President of the Civil Tribunal, sitting in chambers, and, representing 
that Fanfernot had not executed the tricks, and that consequently they 
would not be able to fulfil their engagement with Billion, prayed that 
the machinery might be executed by another person. Fanfernot said that 
changes had been made in the agreement with Billion, so that there was 
no need for haste, and that he had already executed half the machinery, 
and had made considerable progress with the other half. The president 
refused to interfere. 


MUSIC, SCIENCE, &. 


At the Adelphi on Monday a new burlesque extravaganza entitled 
«The Babes in the Wood,” by Mr. H. J. Byron, the successful author of 
the “ Latest Edition of the Lady of Lyons,” “ The Maid and the Magpie,” 
&c., Was produced. The treatment of this piece is somewhat extraordinary ; 
for whilst it takes up the famous old Norfolk ballad it adapts the situa- 
tions to parodies on Shakespeare’s “King John,” “Macbeth,” and 
“ Richard the Third.” Sir Roland Macassar (Mrs. A. Mellon), the wicked 
uncle, is King John with Smith the first Ruffian (Paul Bedford), 
Macbeth with his wife, who throughout keeps up the character and 
appearance of a sort of pre-Raphaelite lady, and falls into Richard the 
Third at a vision that takes place of the intended-to-be murdered babies. 
The spoiled children are very cleverly enacted by Miss Kate Kelly and 
Mr. Toole ; the last evinces much real humour, and made a decided hit in 
the part. His petulance, priggishness, terror, and fanciful absurdity gave 
a genuine humour to the piece. Mrs. Billington’s Lady Macassar, or rather 
Lady Macbeth, was very well conceived and kept up upon the pre- 
Raphaelite model. The villains were well portrayed by Paul Bedford 
and C. J. Smith, the last being admirably made up. Miss Arden played 
effectively a sort of pantomime governess. The ballet business was 
prettily done by Miss Laidlaw at the head of a flock of human Robin 
Redbreasts ; and the scenery, especially the forest portion, was suitable 
and picturesque. The writing, barring the usual quantity of strained 
and dovetailed puns, is clever, there being some set speeches parodying 
well-known bits with much smartness. To those delighting in these 
elaborated jeux d'esprits, no doubt it will be acceptable, and undoubtedly 
the author has now a full right to stand amongst the foremost of the 
writers and producers of this species of drama. 

On Thursday evening, at the same theatre, a new farce, entitled “‘ An 
Old Offender,” was also produced. It is said to be an adaptation 
by Mr. Planché of a French piece, and gives Mr. Toole another oppor- 
tunity of showing his command over comic character ; although it was 
but slightly carried out in this strange piece. The principal character, 
an eccentric gentleman mistaken for Jack Sheppard, the notorious 
housebreaker, had many funny ideas in it, and seemed to be a character 
which an actor with extraordinary facial power like Liston might 
have made something of ; and, indeed, we have some kind of remembrance 
of a piece of the kind being performed in very remote times, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, with either Liston or Keeley init. The pilot is full of 

small details, all leading up to the situation of this timid and eccentric 
gentleman (desperately in love with a lady whom he follows, to her great 
annoyance), being mistaken not only by a silly old justice but by a band 
of thieves for the mighty Jack Sheppard, and he at last assumes the 
character to save himself and the lady from being murdered. All the 
actors did their best in the strange little piece, but it is too indefinite 
and loose in its construction to take any strong hold of the public. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
( N GOING INTO A COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY on Thursday evening, Mr. 

Coningham moved, “ That it is the opinion of this House that the system of 
management which now exists at the National Gallery is highly unsatisfactory, 
and is detrimental to the public service.” 

The University of Oxford, during the repairs of its public galleries, has 
consented to the removal of its original drawings, by Raffaelle and others, from 
Oxford to the South Kensington Museum, where they will be exhibited for 
the next two months. Permission has also been given to the department to 
take photographs of those drawings required to complete their series of Raffaelle 
drawings which have been collected from public galleries at home and abroad. 
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Both the large room and smaller one at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s are 
quite filled with a mass of pictures that will fairly evoke the question as to 
who can possibly buy such works; for out of 290 lote it may fairly be stated 
that not more than a dozen would be fit ornaments (?) for any walls. Not- 
withstanding, some may be disposed to gaze, and perhaps buy what in trade 
parlance are termed “highly speculative lots.” The sales take place this day 
and on Monday. 

Mr. Morris Moore has published some pamphlets and a statement respecting 
his old grievances of the National Gallery, His Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort, and the ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas ” by Raphael. Mr. Moore’s evidence in 
favour of the authenticity of the picture is good, and we see no reason to doubt 
the justice of his conclusions ; his imputations upon the Prince for having con- 
spired with picture-dealers and the directors of galleries to ruin Mr. Moore and 
to prevent him from selling his picture, will be received with more suspicion, 
though it must be confessed that the case is a strongone. On an early opportu- 
nity we shall revert to this, and extract from Mr. Moore’s pamphlet a state- 
ment of his case. 

The collection of majolica, Pallissy ware, &c., formed by the late M. Mont- 
ferrand, of St. Petersburg, has been removed to this country, and was on Friday 
week submitted to private view, at No. 19, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. 
The nucleus of this unique museum was originated by M. Orlovski, and was 
increased by subsequent purchases in Germany, France, and Italy. It com- 
prises about 600 specimens of the ceramic art, many of which are of considerable 
beauty and high antiquity. The colours which Pallissy invented the means of 
fixing with so much ingenuity are in many instances as brilliant as when first 
painted, while the shapes of the vases, dishes, and other objects are extremely 
graceful, Among the collection will be found several of the class called mezza- 
majolica, for the production of which, at first Pesaro, and afterwards also 
Urbino, Gubbio, and Castle Duranto enjoyed a high reputation. This species is 
peculiar from its lustrous glittering and the varied metallic reflections, which 
seemed to change in every point of view. There are also many productions of 
the close of the 15th century, when a white glazing was introduced asa base 
for the fine paintings of this period, and which at once raised the fame of the 
true majolica, or majolica fina. This, and the early part of the 16th century, 





was the golden epoch of the art, when the master skill of Raffaelle and his pupils 
contributed either their own original designs of excellence or copied the en- 
gravings of Marc Antonio. The collection, a portion of which undoubtedly 
belongs toa more modern epoch in the science of Faience, has been consigned to 
Mr Parkins, of Hanway-street, a well-known connoisseur, and, if not disposed 
of in globo, is to be submitted to public sale. 

The Building News calls the attention of the public once more to the extraor- 
dinary female figure which may be seen in the garden of Apsley House, and makes 
thereupon some reflections by no means complimentary to Baron Marochetti and 
those who are backing him up in his attempt to foist such a monstrosity upon 
the nation. It may be said that this is quite a matter of taste, and, to a 
majority of people this seated female figure may be, after all, very admirable. 
If this be true, ail that we can say is that we are very sorry to hearit. As we 
take it, there is only good taste and bad taste; and the line of demarcation 
between the two must be determined by those who have devoted themselves to 
the study of the best models and of the principles which govern art. Among 
such persons we have reason to know that the verdict is unanimous, which is 
that it is (in the words of the Building News) ‘‘ a strained, theatrical, unratural 
sort of affair, outré in the extreme, with its preposterously large bat-like wings, 
more like those appertaining to one of John Martin’s Beelzebubian infernals than 
belonging to anangel of light.” The Building News then proceeds to comment ina 
strain as severe as it is just upon various matters in which the Baron has been of 
late years engaged, and always with advantage to himself, and announces that he 
has now been requested to carve the four lions for the base of Nelson’s monument 
in Trafalgar-square. ‘‘ The models for the lions (says our contemporary) have 
een made by Sir Edwin Landseer, so that it becomes merely a mechanical 
process to reproduce them in granite or marble. Should these matters succeed, 
the lucky Baron will soon be in a position to retire to his villa on the banks of 
the Lago Maggiore, and laugh at John Bull for having been so big a fool as 
to suppose that there was not a sculptor in Europe sufficiently clever to illus- 
trate the deeds of hie heroes, without employing a foreigner in preference to our 
native artists, several of whom we contend will yield to none, be they French, 
German, or Italian. We enumerate the names or Foley, Gibson, Bailey, Mac- 
dowell, Bell, Theed, Milnes, and others, only to sigh over the slights which they 
have received from our Government authorities.” ; 

The mania for sticking up strange and anomalous erections about the streets, 
upon the plea of public convenience, is growing. Some weeks ago we took occa- 
sion to comment upon the Drinking Fountains—certainly the most defensible 

f these things—and to express a hope that the good taste of public-spirited 
individuals would so order the matter, that advantage would be taken of the 
present disposition of the community, to adorn our public places with such 
fountains as would be really ornamental as well as useful. From what we have 
seen, however, we begin to fear that this is but a vain hope; all the specimens 
that we have seen belonging rather to that school of sculpture which flourishes 
about the New-road, than to that of Jean Gonjon. A new evil, however, 
lately arisen, which threatens to render the public places of our metro- 
polis ten times more hideous than the statues and squirts which now 
disfigure them have done. This manifests itself in the form of a number 
of hideous obelisks of paint, gilding, and glass, whose sides are covered not with 
venerable and unintelligible hieroglyphs, but with glaring advertisements, which 
blason out their insignificancies to the world in the most shameless manner. 
Thanks to the want of taste prevalent among the London vestries, and to the 
commercial sagacity of a French company of speculators, who were of course 
unable to obtain permission to erect such eyesores in their own capital, numbers 
of these abominable things are now sown over London, and nothing short of an 
Act of Parliament can remove them. Such a Bill was about to be introduced 
by Mr. Cowper, but has been withdrawn upon a technical objection. Let us 
hope that means may yet be found to procure the interference of Parliament for 
the abatement of the nuisance. 

The following correspondence has taken place between the council of the 
Society of Arts and the trustees of the National Gallery respecting the opening 

f the Art Galleries in the evening: ‘‘ Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Maufactures, and Commerce, Adelphi, London, W.C., May 30, 1859.— 
Str, [ have submitted to the Council of the Society of Arts your letter of 
the 17th inst., informing them ‘that the pictures which are about to be tem- 
porarily deposited at South Kensington, being totally distinct from the Collec- 
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arrangements which have hitherto been invariably observed at the National 
Gallery.’ The Council conclude from this communication that the trustees of 


the National Gallery do not propose that the Vernon and Turner collections, 
when located with the Sheepshanks collection, shall be opened to the public in 
the evening, in common with that interesting gallery and the other portions of 
the South Kensington Museum; and, further, from the terms of your letter, 
that the power to concede what this society asks does not rest wholly with the 
trustees. ' 


The paintings which form the Vernon and Turner collections were 











free gifts made some years since to the public, who, up to this time, have had 
no means of fairly seeing them and appreciating their great value. The 
Sheepshanks collection was a later gift, of the same generous nature; but the 
prudent foresight of the donor connected it with one of the most popularly 
managed and accessible public institutions of the day, and it wasimmediately made 
available for the full enjoyment and instruction of the public. Convenience, by 
a happy chance, will shortly bring together these three collections of the best 
works of the British artists (whether temporarily or not the public will deter- 
mine). Galleries to contain them have been erected at the public expense, 
planned to form in every respect one commodions, continuous, and unobstructed 
suite, and they will constitute one great collection, and the nucleus of a still 
greater, truly national one, which no accidents as to management should 
separate, and which the convenience of the public requires should be as much 
one in all its external arrangement as it undoubtedly is in its own 
intrinsic character. So far as the council can judge from the construc- 
tion of the galleries, the Vernon, Turner, and Sheepshanks pictures will be 
opened to the public during the day, to every ontward sense, as 
one collection, and visitors will freely pass, without the slightest apparent line 
of demarcation, from one portion to the other. But in the evening, while the 
Sheepshanks pictures, brilliantly lighted, will continue open to the numbers wh: 
can at that time alone derive happy and harmless instruction from them, the 
other two portions of this united national collection are to be shut off in dark- 
ness against the public to whom they belong, and at the very hour at which 
experience has shown that they may be most usefully enjoyed. Of this the 
public will natarally and justly complain, and they will neither understand nor 
accept the reasons assigned for their exclusion. They will deem the Vernon 
and Turner pictures a part of the collection with which, for any purpose of 
exhibition, these valuable works are connected, and they will assuredly reject 
the notion, so opposed to their interests, that these pictures are a part of a less 
popularly managed collection located elsewhere, with which they have never 
been associated. These considerations have induced the council, as the repre- 
sentatives of the members of the Society of Arts, and of the numerous societies 
in union with it, as well as on the part of the public, to address the trustees in 
reply to the communication received from them. But, as the council have som: 
doubt as tothe authority with whom the final decision may rest, they have 
forwarded a copy of this letter to the Marquis of Salisbury, the minister 
charged with the superintendence of the collections at South Kensington, 
and the council will be promptly prepared, should the sanction of Parliament be 
necessary, to petition the House of Commons that the whole collection of pic- 
tures may be thrown open as freely as the portion given by Mr. Sheepshanks 
The council desire me to add their entire assurance of the good feeling of the 
trustees, and of their wish that the public should have every advantage from 
these collections, which, formed exclusively of the works uf their own country- 
men, address themselves to subjects and feelings best understood, and excite 
emotions best calculated to improve and elevate the mind.—I am, &c., P. Li 
Neve Foster, Secretary.—R. N. Wornum, Esq., Secretary to the Trustees of 
the National Gallery, Trafalgar-square, S.W.” The following is the reply of 
the trustees: ‘ National Gallery, 3lst May, 1859.—Sir, I beg to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date, whic I will lay before the 
trustees at their next meeting. In the meanwhile, with regard to the observa- 
tions therein contained, that ‘the council have some doubt as to the authority 
with whom the final decision may rest,’ I inclose, for the information and satis- 
faction of the council, a copy of the Act of the 19th and 20th Victoria, chap. 29, 
relating to the National Gallery —I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
R. N. Wornum, Keeper and Secretary.—P. Le Neve Foster, Esq., Sec. Society of 
Arts.” 

The directors of the Scottish National Gallery have just acquired from Sir 
Culling Eardley, for the sum of five hundred pounds or guineas, a picture of 
‘Mars and Venus” by Paul Veronese. The price asked in the first instance 
was much larger than that stated; but on Sir Culling being informed that the 
picture was destined for the Scottish National Gallery, he agreed to accept the 
above sum. 











MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


LTHOUGH TRAGEDIES IN WARM WEATHER are generally eschewed 
{1 by judicious managers, yet “ Il Trovatore” and ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia” bring 
as large an audience to the Royal Italian Opera now as in the fresher periods of 
their existence. With Grisi as Leonora, Mario as Manrico, Graziani as the Count 
de Luna, and Didiée as Azucena the Gipsy, the performance can hardly be other- 
wise than perfect. It is true that Grisi now and then omits some Alpine pas- 
sage she would fain climb did she not fear a fall, and that Mario is occasional 
husky in a showy and important aria; yet, all things considered, it would be a 
task of more than ordinary difficulty to substitute a better cast than that 
Tuesday. In Luerezia Borgia, Grisi stands out as a terrible yet affecting 
picture, compared to which other portions of the piece appear feeble and sketchy. 
Never, perhaps, was the heroine invested with more appalling grandeur than on 
the last night of its representation. The same degree of efficiency was manife 
by Mario as before—he cannot be otherwise than triumphant, for there is 2 
character more completely calculated to show his fine qualities, both as an ex 
quisite singer and a great tragic actor. Ronconi’s assumption of the Duk 
Ferrara, the best on record, was quite worthy of Lucrezia and Gennaro ; and the 
highly dramatic trio of the second act, in which the revenge and jealousy 
the Duke, the despair and agony of his wife, and the unconscious innocence 
Gennaro are so skilfully combined and illustrated, was, if possible, more 1 
ever impressive and exciting. Malle. Didiée sustained the character of Urs: 
it is hardly necessary to intimate how. She looked well, sang prettily, an¢ 
evoked a perfect storm of applause in the famous anacreontic *‘ Il segreto per 
esser felice.” The long-promised new opera by Meyerbeer, entitled ‘* Dinorah. 
or“ Pélerinage de Ploérmel,” bas at length passed the rehearsing ordeal, and Ww’! 
be submitted to public scrutiny on Saturday. , 

Admission on a reduced scale at the Italian Opera, Drury-lane, has broug! 
good but not crowded houses. This is somewhat strange, as the manager 12° 
produced the operas with precisely the same lists of celebrities as before, a0¢ 
they continue to be performed equally well. 

** All that’s bright must fade.” The glorious company of Apollo’s sons 
daughters that for four months past has dazed this mighty musical metrop: 
rapidly disappearing, and the gay assemblages wont to listen to their ¢)- 
coursings are also gradually losing themselves in the mists that time ac¢ 
circumstances throw around pleasures of the most exalted kind. Concert-give™ 
names in the crowded first page of the leading journal have very nearly vanishet 
for a season, and the spaces filled up by “ Bombay direct ” or other notificatio? 
of mercantile marine. Of the few stray concerts entitled to notice is that giv” 
by Herr Molique. In this essentially musical age, it cannot fail to excite So" 
prise that so little is heard of this truly erudite and accomplished music! 
Herr Molique is not only a violinist of the very first order, but his compo 
tions—the chamber works especially—entitle him to a place among the mo 
exalted of the present day—Spohr alone excepted. The programme issue¢ ™ 
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the occasion to which notice is directed was not one of an ordinary character. 
A pianoforte trio, tracing its authorship to Herr Molique, and performed by 
himself, daughter, and Sig. Piatti, revealed the conceptions of a great mind. A 


quartet of Haydn's in G. (Op. 66) was played by Herr Molique, * Mr. Carrodus, 
Herr Ries, and Sig. Piatti. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to form a 
more complete quartet party than was here assembled, and seldom has more 
refined and finished playing been heard than on this occasion. All the shades 
of expression and delicate gradations of tone, without which a quartet is 
meagre and unsatisfactory, were rendered with that consentaneous effect which 
is the great and abiding charm of this class of music. Herr Molique ee 
a fantasia (violin) founded on Hungarian melodies. This served to display h 

ure classical style and fine tone, and was received with enthusiasm by an 
radlence consisting chiefly of those on whom such music is well bestowed. 
Mile. Molique, the daughter, played the thirty-two variations by Beethoven 
on a theme in C minor, made famous by Mendelssohn, but rarely heard now- 
adays. Inthe performance both of this ‘and the trio,— pieces extremely opposite 
in style, —the fair pianist displayed an admirable mechanism, refined taste, and 
elegant expression. The instrumental programme was agreeably relieved by 
vocal effusions from Miss Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Santley, and thus a very artistic 
and instructive entertainment provided, met with a commensurate amount 
of gratification. 

Mindless of the excessively high temperature of the atmosphere, a great 
number of persons were found at the Hanover-squar e Rooms on Monday, in 
honour of Mme. Rieder and Mlle. Humber. ‘The first-named lady claims a 
position as a florid vocalist, while the fame of the second is based on violin 
acquirements. It is not often that we come into contact with a fair executant 
possessing kindred powers on the chief of instruments. Having heard both 
the “‘ Romance” by Beethoven and the fantasias of Monday evening before, we 
have only to allude once more to the simple fact of an efficient interpretation. 
Mme. Rieder sang a brillian tly-variated air with consummate ease and fluency, 
and also took part with M. Depret and Mr. Patey in the trio from Adolphe 


Adams’s “ Torreador.” In both instances the bénéficiaire gained a liberal share 
of approbation. Mme. Lemmens Sherrington discoursed the air ‘‘ Ombre 
légére,” from Meyerbeer’s new opera “ Dinorah ;” and Mme. Finoli was suc- 


ceasf' il even to an encore in the hard-worn “ Brindisi.” A nocturno by Chopin, 
and a ** Lied ohne worte” of Mendelssohn’s, served to illustrate the exquisite 
taste and ability of Mr. Charles Hallé whenever a brilliant composition re- 
quires to be develop ed or a glorions poetical thought to be expounded. 

M. Mortier de Fontaine, known on the Continent both as a musical contro- 
versialist and professor of the pianoforte, gave yer entertainment at the Beetho- 
ven Rooms, Cavendish-square. The pieces selected in order to illustrate 
Beethoven were a trio of the great master’s in E flat (Op. 7 70), a sonata in G 

for pianoforte and violin, a sonata for pianoforte solus in C minor (Op. 111), 
and another in D, for pianoforte and v solo neello. To give due and proper effect 
to these varied compositions, the services of M. n, and M. Paque were 
called into request. W hatever difference of opinion may exist with reference to 
the reading of the C minor, one thing must be conceded to M. Fontaine, A 

xtreme earnestness. As the best instrumental performance, if lengthy, becomes 
m nonotonous and wearying if unrelieved by v« oaliaan, Mile. Desirée Artot came 
to the rescue, and charmed by two brilliant specimens of first-class music and 
singing. Excellent as this concert really was, there were but few persons to 
patronise it. 

Two other pianoforte concerts have also taken place since our last summary. 
At one of these Mme. Wartell, from Paris, distinguishe d herself by her fami- 
liarity with Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and the very artistic manner in which 
selections from some of the choicest works of these great German maestri were 
rendered. Mr A. Osborne, the béncficiaire in the second instance, is too well 
known to require minute description. Among the many classical items of which 
his pr ogramme was compounded, a sonata of Beethoven's for pianoforte and 
violin, played by him and Herr Molique, appeared to give unlimited satisfaction. 
A duet also, for two pianofortes, in which Mr Lindsay Sloper took part, came 
in for a large measure of approval. The singers on this occasion were the Misses 
Claudine and Bella Hampton. 

The Royal [Italian Opera Concerts at the Crystal Palace were brought to a 
conclusion on Wednesday. As ene the chief vocalists and the unrivalled 
band did all that was assigned to them in a thoroughly artistic manner. But 
1 order to make these concerts popular with the class of hearers for which they 
are designed, better programmes are needed than any submitted throughout the 
season. They almost invariably baulk expectation and disappoint hope. The 
general vocalism of Wednes lay was a mere string of cdds and ends, rarely if 
ever effective, apart from the operas in which they are conspicuous. Mlle. 
Nantier Didiée sang the aria from the “ Huguenots,’ Nobil Sign ir,” and was 
encored, and Mile. Lotti was called upon for a repetition of the w rell- known 
* Qni sol: avergin rosa,” but declined. The overtures were Cherubini’s ‘ ‘ Ana- 
creon,” Weber’s Jubilee,” and Beethoven’s “ Fidelio.” M. Sainton occupied 
th + 


he post of conductor in the absence of Mr. Costa. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING a large number of the friends and s lmirers of 
\/ Mr. Charles Kean entertained him at a banquet given at St. James’s Hall 
lhe compliment originated with some of his old schoolfellows at E ton, who we 
lesirous of thus testifying their sense of the character of Mr. Kean, and their 
respect for the position which he has won as a gentleman, and actor, and a 
manager. Regarding the demonstration in a private rather than in a public 
veht, we are not dispose d to do what m inv have done—carp at aS unmMeriter 
Mr. Kean, if it isto be taken as a testimony to the services he has rendered 
to the drama and to the profession of the stage. To pretend that Mr. Kean has 
any way raised the character of the stage, simply because he is a very worthy 
nd estimable gentleman, would be to insult all the other members of that 
mefession, by declaring that such a character is very exceptional; and to say 
‘hat Mr. Kean has added to the glory of Shakspere by the splendid revivals 
Which have signalised his management of the Princess’s Theatre would be to 
mmit a blunder and an exaggeration, of which none but his most injudicicus 
tulogists could be guilty. We re ogard, therefore, rather as a pro of of the private 
tiendship entertained for him than in any other light, this demonstration at th 1e 
St. James’s Hall; and the list of guests present on this occasion tends 
confirm us in that view. Private friends, members of his own c company, and 
ld Etonians, were there in abundance ; also a fair sprin — of those * 
‘ary and artistic celebrities’? who are generally to be found wherever and when- 
‘ver anything in the shape of a public dinner is going on; but of members of 
3 own profession, of actors who hold anything like a position before the public, 
‘here was an obvious lack. To return, however, to the dinner, which was pre- 
‘ided over by the Duke of Newcastle. After the usual loyal toasts had been 
broposed, the chairman, in a very complimentary speech, gave the health of Mr. 
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Vharles Kean, recognising in him an old Etonian and an old sch olfe fellow. In- 
iiging in some old school reminiscences, his Grace observed that he hoped he 
“ould be allowed to mention in that assembly, initiated by Etonians, that it 


was now thirty- five years since Mr. Tien: and himself and many eon at that 
table, had been associated at Eton. That as ascholar he had been dist inguished 
they might judge from what they had seen of him in after life; that as a boy he 
was popular he might appeal to the friends who were assembled around him at 
that board. But that he was no book-worm he might prove by this fact—that 
while the honorary secretary of that festival had been the captain of the Eton 
boat, Mr. Kean had been the second captain, and had pulled the stroke oar at a 
match of six, of whom it was a curious circumstance that not less than four 
were then present in that room. Such was the prowess and such was the 
honest rivalry which in that case, as in many others, produced an enduring 
friendship, that the honorary secret ary pulled rival tens against Mr. Kean, and 
the match having been a drawn one it was celebrated by a joint breakfast 
of the two crews. In the very year Mr. Kean left Eton he entered upon 
the stage. It would be impertinent on his part to refer to the cireumstances 
which had led to that step; but he could mention, as an additional fact to Mr. 
Kean’s credit, that his education had not tended to any such career. The noble 
chairman then proceeded to eulogise Mr. Kean as a man, as an actor, and as a 
manager ; and finally called upon the company to drink the health of a man 
whose virtues and whose private character had brought around him a wide circle 
of affectionate and admiring friends; of one whose zeal in his profession, 
amounting almost to enthusiasm, had led him to prove that the theatre might 
be made not only a vehicle for amusement, but also a gigantic instrument he 
education. He asked them to drink Mr. Charles Kean’s health as that of o 
who had exalted the character of the British theatre—as one whose haavdeem 
and charity many a down-trodden brother and sister of his profession had felt 
and blessed. He asked them to drink his health as that of one who by his 
genius had illustrated, and by his character had elevated, the profession to 
which he belonged ; and, finally, he asked them to drink his health as that of one 
whom he might term, if figuratively, at any rate without exaggeration, a hierarch 
in that glorious temple in which Shakspere was enshrined. In hisre ply, Mr. Kean 
said that when he entered that hall and took his seat in that distinguished com- 
pany as the invited guest of that evening, he felt the compliment at its full value, 
and he regarded with what he trusted was a becoming pride the flattering 
position to which their favour had exalted him. But it was quite impossible 
for him to anticipate the warm an I gracious eulogium of their noble chairman, 
so kindly and eloquent ly expressed, and their enthusiastic response, which be 
could truly say had completely overps wered him. He was totally unable tc 
thank them as he ought, or as he wished. He threw bimeself on their indulgenc 
entreating them to believe in the sincerity of his feebly-uttered sentiments, and 
to pardon his poverty of language in consideration of the overflow of his heart. 
Among the leading influences of human character the ties of kindred occupied 
the foremost rank, and next to them haps might be placed the associations 
of "4 a the remembranc e of those bappy days of school and college, when 
life first put forth the tender leaves of hope, “when all was spring and sunshin 
when young minds were e grossed with the present, and the gathering y 
clouds of the future were unseen and uncared for. All those th ronging visions 
of the past came upon him at that moment after the lapse of more than thirty 
years with the freshness of yesterday, and with that pure enjoyment which only 
such a revival of feeling can impart he looked upon many of the faces by 
which he was surrounded, and considered the originating impulse that gave 
rise to that meeting. To be thus 


gnised and presented, as it were, anew t 
the public as the fellow ales ¢ and companion of men who, through their 
charac ter, their talents, and their rank, fill at the highest position in the land 
was a crowning episide in the pilgrim life, and was surely more than 
enough to compensate for years of t and he »bliterate for ever the memory of 
past struggles, anxieties, and disapp nents. He wished also he could tind 
words to yress his gratitude to his unswerving patrons aud supporters, 
the pt blie— th at public which had so rously responded to the 
and who 
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present cal were ever ready to co-operate in promoting what he 
eae believed to be the ling of a most intellectual recreation with 
the true development of the best poses of ¢ ur national drama. Mr. Kean 








next proceeded to expatiate at come length on the beneficial influence which a 
noble drama exercised in forming the character of a nation, and on the inex- 
haustible and matchless merits of the genius of Shakspere, and then renewed, in 
conclusion, the expression of his gratitude for the priceless compliment which 


had that evening been conferred upon him. His endeavours throughout his pro- 





fessional career had ever come too short of his desires; but they had been 
earnestly prosecuted. The memory of that day would be cherished by his 
representatives when he should be no longer among them ; and he hoped and 





believed that it would serve to stimulate the efforts of rising actors, awake 
in them the reflection that there was one reward ever open to them whic 
obstacle could prevent, which no —— could withhold—a prize to which, 
above all others, they should steadily and zealously direct their aim—respect 
from the respected. The number of ge ntl men who sat down to dinner on the 
occasion was nearly 600, and among the ladies in the gallery was Mrs. Charles 








Kean, whose entrance into the hall was greeted with loud and prolonged 
cheering. 

On Saturday evening Mr. Buckstone took his benefit at the Haymarket 
Theatre. The bill consisted of “* The Sonteiie d Election,” ‘‘ How to make Home 
Happy,” and a pretty ballet ¢ salled ‘‘ Hallowe’en.” After the farce Mr. Buck- 
stone came forward, and delivered the followin g > address :—‘* Ladies and Gentle- 


men, as an address to the audience on the occasion of my annual benefit seems 
now to be a matter of course, and is expected by my friends and the public, it i 
with great pleasure that I again present myself to say a few words, if . y to 
thank you u for r past favours, report progress, and give fair hopes for the future. 
When I last had the pleasure of addressing y you “ was twelve months ago, ar 

at the close of a cae of five years. The theatre required repairs, whict bh 
having been completed, we reopened on the 6th of September, and have con- 
tinued open ever since. But ro not imagine, ladies and gentlemen, that after 








this night your manager intends taking any repose. He but bids you fareweil 
till Mon lay next; the only rest he can take will be to-morrow, Sunday, though 
a manager can scarcely look foran y rest, for when he has achieved asuccess he knows 






the time will come when his novelty will be worn out, and he must be thinking of 


f 
something new. ‘ Never ending, still beginning,’ is the managerial motto, and 
I really believe that the office of Prime “es er, as regards work, is nothing to 
that of the manager of a London theatre; at least I can only fancy so, because 
I know you will believe me when I assure vi a that I never was Prime Minister 
although in this life none of us can tell what may happen. (Laughter.) Per- 
haps it may interest you to hear something of what a manager has to do, or is 
expected todo. The , Ser of letters he receives, to which replies are wanted 
immediately, if not sooner ; the multiplicity of manuscripts sent to him, a speedy 
perusal of which is often demanded ; the frequent interviews solicited at al! hours, 
from the poor actor from the provinces, who should always claim attention, to 
the elegant lady out of the brougham, who tells you she wants to bean ac 
and, though she never was on the stage in her life, knows all about 
(Laughter. ) In vain the manager attempts to read some of the manuscripts 
sent to him; before he can get through an act he receives two or three impatient 
letters from the author, which, if neglec ted for a time, the manager receives 
another, beginning with the epithet “Scoundrel.” (Loud laughter.) Ther 
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ladies and gentlemen, there are the innumerable applications for orders and 
private boxes, when the applicants appear to suppose that the manager must be 
chained down in some room in his theatre from morning till night, for no other 
purpose than to comply with such requests. Then there are letters requiring 
information on subjects of which he knows nothing—letters for his autograph 
(laughter)—letters of complaint, and continual calls upon his time, when, if he 
happens to be an actor, he is supposed never to need a moment for study or 
rehearsal. Nay, even while acting, he is expected to attend to everybody. 
Often at the stage door here some one has said, ‘1 want to see Mr. Buckstone.’ 
* You can’t see him now, sir.’ ‘Why?’ ‘He’s on the stage.’ ‘ Oh, nonsense, 
go and tell him I want him. (Loud entiter.) Without referring to his regular 
duties and actual business, these interruptions are not one-half of what a manager 
has to go through. Do you think, then, that his position is an enviable one? 
Certainly there are times, though few and far between, when he receives some 
rewards for his anxieties and worries. My reward, believe me, I always find 
in your ready attendance and kind expressions of regard that ever greet me, 
and cheer me, on these occasions. (Loud cheers.) Since last September, ladies 
and gentlemen, we have produced several new comedies; amongst the most 
successful I may name ‘ The World and the Stage,’ ‘ Everybody’s Friend,’ and 
our last novelty, ‘ The Contested Election.’ We have also given you a Christ- 
mas pantomime and an Easter extravaganza, with numerous performances of 
our standard comedies; while I am sure you will be glad to hear that I have 
no complaint to make of want of patronage; on the contrary, the balance on 
the right side of the ledger has been large, and consequently satisfactory. 
(Loud cheers.) The engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, 
and of Miss Amy Sedgwick, aided by the complete and excellent | 
company always to be found here, in all the departments, has obtained a | 
success which I shall use every exertion to sustain. Of what I intend to do, 
perhaps it is best not to ay anything, as the policy of all great potentates 
nowadays, and amongst whom must be ranked the manager of a theatre, 
consists in never letting anybody know what they intend to do. (Laughter.) 
That something must be done and will be done I am well aware, but what 
that something may be, prudence and policy forbid me to state. As regards 
my brother managers, and their aspirations, successes, or differences, it is again 
policy not to interfere. 1 can only say that I wish well to all—preferring, at 
the same time, to keep my best wishes for myself; professing no particular bias 
towards this party or towards that, but taking for my guidance the very 
general and very popular cry now to be heard in this country of “strict 
neutrality!” (Laughter). Perhaps, ladies and gentlemen, I ought to tell you 
that we shall continue to represent ‘* The Contested Election” every night, and I 
hope for some time to come, Sundays excepted. Why I say “‘ Sundays excepted” 
arises from the strange ignorance of many people respecting the actor and his 
habits. In arguing the propriety of opening tie Crystal Palace, the 
Museum, and the National Gallery on a Sunday, it has been asserted that 
if it were allowed we should next have the theatres open on a Sunday ; 
and a worthy candidate the other day, when addressing the electors 
of Marylebone, in answer to aquestion on the subject, stated that he would 
never vote for the opening of any ofthese places on a Sunday, nor would he 
consent to the opening of theatres on that day. Ladies and gentlemen, there is 
no fear that theatres will ever be open on a Sunday in this country, for the 
simple reason that no English actor would on that day consent to follow his 
profession. (Loudcheers.) The English actor is too fond of his Sunday, enjoys 
his rest, and is quite as grateful for it as any member of ‘ The Serious Family ’ 
can be. Neither in the provinces nor in London would the actors be found to 
give up their Sundays; they are too respectable and too independent—at least, 
1 know those of the Haymarket are. Now, ladies and gentlemen, as 1 think 1 
have said all I intended to say, I shall conclude with thanking you for the 
steady patronage that you always accord to this favourite theatre; for let the 
weather be hot or cold, let there be war or peace, at all times, and in all seasons, 
we are pretty sure of meeting with a fair muster of friends here. Therefore, I 








only bid you farewell until Monday evening, six-and-thirty hours, which will | 


be the duration of our armistice, while in that time, if I can arrange a ‘ piece,’ I 
will do so—(laughter)—and which when placed before you 1 hope will be found 
to be a good one. At all events, on Monday we shall resume our operations, 
and hope they will not be considered offensive. Whether they may continue 
for another five years it is impossible to say ; but should I retain health and 
strength, and your support, it is not unlikely that such will be the fact. Ladies 
and gentlemen, for six-and-thirty hours, good bye.” 

It is not a little remarkable that the Musical Festivals, so long held in 
England, have not yet penetrated to Scotland. It seems, however, that Glasgow 
is about to take the initiative, and a circular has been issued proposing a First 
Musical Festival to be held in that city. According to this document it was 
well understood, however, that the production of celebrated musical works 
north of the Tweed, on a scale sufficiently great to constitute a Festival, 
involved an extent of risk which rendered the undertaking all but impossible: 
Until within a comparatively recent period, the performance of an oratorio in a 
suitable manner generally resulted in pecuniary loss, and as a consequence, 
works of that class have been produced less frequently than their pre-eminent 
merit demands. But during the last few years an improvement has been per- 
ceptible in the public taste; and it is believed that the time has arrived when a 
Masical Festival will obtain adequate support. And while the fact will record 
the progress of that taste for classical compositions expected in a country so 
rich in national music, the result of such a Festival must operate powerfully in 
advancing the study of music, and in extending its influences. These consi- 
derations have induced the proposal to celebrate, in February, 1860, and under 
the auspices of the Glasgow Choral Union, the First Glasgow Musical Festival, 
in aid of the Funds of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary and the Asylum for the 
Blind. The musical arangements contemplated, are on ascale suited to the 
character of the undertaking. The Festival will embrace three complete 
oratorios and a grand miscellaneous concert; and the directors have satisfaction 
in stating that a new oratorio, entitled ** Gideon,” written for the occasion by 
Chas. E. Horsley, Esq., the eminent composer of ‘* David,” ‘‘ Joseph,” and other 
sacred works, will be produced for the first time, along with ‘The Messiah” 
and the ‘ Elijah,"—the chefs d’wuvre of Handel and Mendelssohn. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the practice followed on such occasions in England, 
where the oratorios are generally performed during the day, is impracticable in 
Scotland, and the concerts will, therefore, take place on the evenings say of 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. One or more of the distinguished 
patrons of the undertaking will preside, and the following arrangement will 

be observed : 
CII siiccsscesakene ives 
A (Wednesday : 
BR JTbursday ... 
(Friday 


The oratorio of ‘‘ Elijah.” 

. Grand miscellaneous concert. 
. The new oratorio *‘ Gideon.”” 
rhe oratorio **The Messiah.” 





The design is to engage eight solo vocalists, of acknowledged excellence, 
accustomed to interpret the works of the great masters in sacred music. The 
orchestra will be composed of eminent London and provincial artistes; the 
chorus will consist of the members of the Glasgow Choral Union—at present 
numbering nearly two hundred and fifty; and there is every reason to believe 
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that, in consequense of measures recently adopted, the membership of the Union 
will be largely increased by the end of the current year. It is manifest, from 
the preliminary remarks, that the expenses of the Festival are a more important 
consideration than would generally be supposed. In Scotland the undertaking 
must necessarily partake more of an experimental character than otherwise ; 
and to desire a guarantee, therefore, before incurring the responsibility con- 
nected with the prosecution of the scheme, is simply a condition sanctioned by 
ordinary commercial prudence. Doubtless the success of the experiment may 
be predicted; but the proper course, it is submitted, is that on which the 
directors have decided—and it is stipulated accordingly, that a certain amount 
be subscribed before they undertake the necessary engagements. The free pro- 
ceeds of the concerts will be devoted to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary and to the 
Asylum for the Blind, in equal proportions. For the information of those who 
may not be conversant with musical matters in Glasgow, it will be satisfactory 
to describe shortly the character and objects of the society under whose 
auspices the proposed Festival will be conducted. The Glasgow Choral Union 
was instituted in 1843, for the purpose of diffusing a knowledge of classical 
works, and cultivating the public taste for sacred music—a subsidiary object 
being to aid the benevolent institutions connected with the city. Previous to the 
formation of the society, the oratorio and works of similar character were almost 
entirely unknown in the west of Scotland; but, since that period, the associa- 
tion has produced, in many instances repeatedly, the oratorios of ‘‘ ‘Ihe Messiah,” 
“ Israel in Egypt,” “Samson,” ‘' Judas Maccabzeus,” * Creation,” and “ Elijah,” 
besides the ‘‘ Dettingen Te Deum,” the ‘ Lobgesang,’’ Mendelssohn's ‘ Anti- 
gone,” and other miscellaneous works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Spohr, Horsley, &c. And though many difficulties have been encountered by 
the society in prosecuting the objects embraced in its constitution, it is grati- 
fying to find that its efforts have not been relaxed, and that the cultivation of 
music in Glasgow has, in consequence, been powerfully and successfully pro- 
moted. It has been impossible to contribute so much to benevolent objects as 
could be desired—not only in consequence of the difficulties referred to, but also 
from the expensive nature of the arrangements necessary for first-class concerts ; 
all the profits, however, have been devoted to charitable purposes. It is im- 
portant to add, that the society is composed entirely of amateurs, and that the 
exertions of the members are disinterested; gentlemen pay an annual subscrip- 
tion, and no member derives pecuniary benefit. 

The following gems of criticism have been clipped from the New York 
Musical Review: “A Cincinnati critic says of Colson: ‘She moved her lips, 
and the soul of Meverbeer ran out in a gushing stream.’ And a Buffalo paper 
gives us this: ‘Of Karl Formes we would simply say that his voice is a wonder 
in compass and strength, going down clear out of sight in the lower notes; but, 
in regard to the musical part of it, we agree with Brown that, if Karl Formes 
should come into our back yard at night, and sing in that style, we should feel 
justified in stoning him off the premises. We don’t know but that we are 
alone in our opinion, and don’t care if we are.’”’ 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

ORTICULTURAL.—On Wednesday an adjourned meeting was held at the 
house of the Society of Arts, for the purpose of further considering an arrange- 
ment with her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, for leasing to 
the Horticultural Society twenty acres of ground at Kensington-gore, for the erec- 
tion of a large horticultural garden. Earl Ducie presided. The chairman said that 
since their last meeting certain beneficial modifications had been made in the 
original terms of the lease; and he might also tell them that, although no exer- 
tions had been made to raise funds, the amount promised under different 
heads of life memberships, debentures, donations, &c., was about 11,0007. Dr. 
Lindley (the secretary) then stated that the original proposition was that the 
ground should be leased for thirty-one years, and consequently a communica- 
tion was made to the royal commissioners, and afavourable reply upon certain con- 
ditions had been received. The following resolutions were then formally pro- 
posed, secondied, and carried: Proposed by Sir P. de Malpas Grey Egerton, 
and seconded by the Duke of Leinster—‘ That this meeting approve of the 
steps already taken by the council; authorise the negotiation with the royal 
commissioners to be continued, and empower the council to proceed to raise the 
sum required for the construction of a garden at Kensington-gore, and if the 
money shall be obtained to complete the arrangements.” Proposed by Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and seconded by Mr. Clutton—*' That the council be instructed 
not to accept the clause about re-entering, in case of failing to pay interest for 
five years; and that in the event of the commissioners cancelling the lease, an 

equitable adjustment of mutual interests be made.” 





ARCHAOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


TT PUBLIC having, through the press and in other ways, expressed a strong 

desire that the Roman Villa (recently discovered at Carisbrooke), should be 
preserved in situ, the committee of the Isle of Wight Museum, at Newport, 
have appealed to the Vicar of Carisbrooke, in accordance with thesame. At 4 
meeting of the Museum %committee, held at the Guildhall, July 11, the Vicar, 
the Rev. E. B. James, M.A., expressed his willingness to consent to its reten- 
tion in situ, provided a reasonable proposition should be made to him in 4 
substantial form. The Museum committee therefore consider it desirable that 4 
circular should be issued to the representatives of the public, inviting them to 
meet the Museum Committee to discuss the matter, on Monday, July 25, at the 
Guildhall, Newport, at8 p.m. Circulars have been issued by the committee 
especially inviting attendance and co-operation. 

The Wolverhampton Chronicle says that within the last two or three days 4 
discovery has been made in this town which has excited considerable atteation 
among our local antiquaries, and occasioned not asmall amount of heraldic 
research. Some workmen, on taking down the wall of a house in the Collegiate 
churchyard, which has also a front towards Lichfeld-street, discovered that it 
was built close against another wall, which, at one time, had constituted a part 
of the house facing the churchyard, and in the latter wall, within a slight re 
cess, of an oblong form, and somewhat more than a yard in length and about 4 
yard wide, they found a tablet of ancient arms, in a tolerably good state of 
preservation. It is of plaster, and, in the opinion of some persons who have 
examined it, it has been taken from a mould; but this we think doubtful. ‘The 
upper shield contains the Royal Arms of England, with a crowned lion and a 
dragon for supporters, and, as the dragon was introduced as a supporter by 
Henry VIII. and continued to be so until the end of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when it was superseded by the unicorn, by the order of James I., the date 








of the tablet may be taken to be not earlier than the reign of Henry VIII. nor 
later than that of Queen Elizabeth. Immediately below this shield is another, 
which, although defective in its outline, clearly represents the arms of “ the 
merchants of the staple trading in wool,” or woolstaplers, given by Gwillim, 38 
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bearing on a chief gules alion of England and nebula of six pieces ; they were 
incorporated by Edward III., and formerly Wolverhampton was noted for its 
extensive trade in wool. On the sinister side is a shield bearing a rude repre- 
sentation of the arms of the city of London. The whole, as we have said, is 
formed of plaster, and it is somewhat remarkable that the motto of the Order 
of the Garter, which encircles the Royal Arms, is reversed, and reads from the 
right instead of the left. : 

A correspondent of the Times writes as follows :—‘ The genuine Curfew bell 
that had hung in Chertsey Abbey since the days of William the Conqueror has 
been sent to Meares, Whitechapel, to be recast. Would it not afford universal 
pleasure if most churchwardens’ brains were recast?” eae 

The Hampshire Advertiser says:—‘‘ In accordance with the promise in our 
last, we proceed to give some details of discoveries in the Anglo-Saxon 
Cemetery and on the racecourse’at Bowcombe Down. These explorations were 
made under the auspices of the Isle of Wight Museum Committee, Newport, 
and carried on under the direction of Ernest P. Wilkins, Esq. The proceeds of 
the investigations are as fullows:—1. An incineraticn of an adult and child. 2. 
A headless skeleton; with it was interred a Roman bronze hare-shaped 
enamelled brooch, bronze tag, metal with rivet-hole, and an iron girdle buckle. 
3. An iron dagger, which was laid over an incineration, near which was found 
acoin of the reign of Constantine, 4. Anurn. 5. A headless skeleton, with 
other relics. 6. Human bones, and a corroded bead. 7. An urn, which fell to 
pieces. 8. An urn 8 inches high and 10} inches in diameter, sur- 
rounded by wood-ashes. 9. An urn, similar to No. 8, the neck much 
crushed. 10,11, and 12. Two or three skeletons discovered by workmen in 
widening the racecourse, together with which were found an iron sword, 
two iron spear heads, a bronze buckle, and an iron knife. 13. A male skeleton, 
5ft. 2in.; with it were interred a bronze circular ornament, an iron knife, a 
bronze circular brooch and leaden bead, three rivets and a piece of bronze be- 
longing to the sheath of a knife, and an iron buckle; pieces of pottery were 
scattered about {the grave. 14. A skeleton without relics, save fragments of 
pottery scattered about the grave. 15. A male skeleton, dft. 9in.; on the right 
side of the skull was found an iron spear-head 18 inches long, and on the left side 
an empty urn, which collapsed into fragments; an iron boss and handle of a 
shield laid on the chest; at the girdle were an agate bead, a bronze buckle, an 
iron dagger, with three bronze rivets of its sheath, and a piece of bronze. 16. 
A female skeleton, reclining on one side with knees drawn up, a necklace of 
beads of amber, pebble, and glass under chin; with which were discovered a 
bronze gilt brooch with a Saxon face, a thimble of bronze plated with silver, 
and an iron knife. 17. A male skeleton, with which was found some bronze 
clasps on the left side of the skull. 18. A male skeleton, buried with which 
were an iron knife, an iron boss and handle of a shield, and some pieces of pottery 
scattered over the grave. 19. Anurn. 20. On the top of a barrow, just under 
the turf, were discovered two pairs of legs, which had never been disturbed, 
the other parts being apparently removed with a considerable portion of the 
barrow; subsequent explorations discovered the remains of two or more skele- 
tons, irregularly scattered together, with an iron arrow-head, fragments of iron 
articles, a bronze clasp, half an iron horse-shoe, a bead, blocks of sandstone, and 
a large iron ring. 21. A male skeleton, with which were found four brooches 
and a hair enamelled brooch; all these brooches had a piece of string wound 
round the front of the pin—a sufficient proof that they were buried, and not 
piuned in the garments, but simply laid in the grave ; some number of beads, a 
bronze sliding ring, with pendant ornament, and an iron knife at the left hip. 
22. An incineration, with a dagger-blade of bronze six inches over it. 23. This 
was a hole excavated in the solid chalk, sixteen inches in diameter and ten 
inches deep, filled with wood-ashes burnt on the spot; a few fragments only of 
bones could be picked out, so thoroughly had the skeletons been burned ; a burnt 
head was also detected; wood-ashes surrounded the hole for two or three feet 
in extent, in large quantities ; over the incineration, which had been the original 
iuterment, was heaped a large mass of flints. These relics deserve especial 
attention, as they have just been placed in an apartment of the Museum in 
Lugley-street for public observation. The particulars as to the time the 
Museum is opened will be seen on the door of the building.” 

The Edinburgh Courant says:—‘‘ Our readers will recollect our announce- 
ment of the new arrangements recently completed for transferring the valuable 
collection of antiquities belonging to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland to 
the Government for behoof of the public. This accumulation of objects illus- 
trative of past times has now been going on for about eighty years; and 
although it has been made under many disadvantages, it is a collection of very 
great importance and interest. It is now being arranged in the new museum of 
the society in the Royal Institution. There are in private hands in most parts 
of the country objects of antiquity, which by themselves illustrate nothing, and 
have no character, except as mere ‘ curiosities;’ yet there is scarcely one of such 
articles so trifling but that it will add to the value of our national collection 
when classified and arranged with other similar objects. We believe that many 
of the owners of such ‘nic-nackets’ will, in this view, be disposed to contribute 
to the national museum, on learning that their contributions would be appreci- 
ated; and as the present time would be the most desirable for receiving them, 
those who may be disposed should at once send them to the curator at the Royal 
lnstitution.”’ 





LITERARY NEWS. 


| ORD STANLEY hasjust made a munificent donation to thelibrary named after 
4 him in King’s Lynn, the borough which his lordship represents in Parliament. 
Some years since the noble lord gave 1000/. to the establishment of the institu- 
tion, and as the town council, in carrying out a policy of retrenchment, have 
been compelled to withdraw a grant of 501, which has hitherto been made an- 
hually to the library, his lordship has, within the last few days, presented an 
Indian debenture for 500/., to put the establishment in funds. 

The North British Daily Mail states that the sum already subscribed for 
erecting the monument to the Ettrick Shepherd amounts to about 1421. 

The New York Correspondent of the Publishers’ Circular writes :— 

_« Messrs Appletons have published a new volume of their Cyclopedia, the 
sixth—from ‘ Cough’ to ‘Education;’ the Harpers have reproduced the first 
Volume of Alford’s Greek Testament; and Messrs: Lippincott and Co. have 
'ssued two very handsome books on Architecture, by Samuel Sloan. The latter 
rm, lam glad to note, advertise an arrangement with Messrs. Chambers by 
Which they can supply the original edition of their new Cyclopedia at a less 
price than the Appletons can the American reprint. 

“ With the exception of these, our recent new books have been of a light and 
seasonable character. 

br Without being literally at a stand-still, the business of both making and 
selling books is as dull as possible. The war is with us the absorbing topic, and 
the reading matter which it supplies is at present devoured by the daily and 
weekly pregs, 

The Canadian impost presses heavily on the home book-trade in the United 
States, and there seems to be but one opinion of its injustice. I am in business 
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connection with a publishing firm, whose dealings with Canada have decreased, at 
the lowest estimate, 50 per cent. since the passing of this law of extra duty. 

‘Popular feeling here is against Mr. Dickens in his controversy with Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, but it does not affect the reception of his new tale, which 
is reprinted in several newspapers throughout the country and is well received. 
It is produced in two official forms, viz., in Harpers’ Weekly, with illustrations 
by M‘Lenan, and in a reprint of All the Year Round, advertised as by ‘ special 
arrangement.’ Harpers announce that they have paid 5000 dols. for their early 
sheets, and if the American producers of All the Year have made a respectable 
bargain, Mr. Dickens will not have much to complain of his treatment in this 
country for this novel. 

‘* Books and newspapers have multiplied to such an extent in our country that 
it now takes 750 paper-mills, with 2000 engines in constant operation, to supply 

the printers, who work night and day. These mills produced 270,000,000Ib. 
of paper the last year, which immense supply sold for about 27,000,000 dols. 
A pound and a quarter of rags are required for a pound of paper, and 
340,000,0001b. were therefore consumed in this way.” 

The annual meeting of the Protestant Alliance was held on Tuesday, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. On 
the platform were the Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., Signor L. Bianchi, the 
Rev. Canon Champneys, Mr. Oliphant, &c. The report stated that great mis- 
chief was likely to arise from the late Government having appointed Roman 
Catholic chaplains to the army and navy, with the rank and pay of the Esta- 
blished Church and clergy; but a good step has been taken by the military 
authorities with reference to the non-saluting of the Host at Malta. It needed, 
however, all the energy possible on the part of the society to recover the lost 
ground. The balance sheet showed the revenue of the past year to have been 
965/. 18s. 3d, and the expenditure left a balance of over 120/. in hand. 

The Court newsman has been recording that His Royal Highness the Prince 

of Wales has arrived in Edinburgh, where, in the retirement of regal Holyrood, 
he is to pursue his historical studies, under the guidance of Dr. Schmitz, rector 
of the Edinburgh High School. The Scotsman, commenting upon this, says: 
‘‘ This is a well-merited compliment to Dr. Schmitz’s high reputation as a phi- 
lologist and an historian, as well as to the renowned institution over which he 
presides.’’ Upon the subject of Dr. Schmitz’s reputation as a philologist we have 
not much to say, All that we know of him is that he isan especial favourite and 
protégé of the Prince Consort, and that he has written two of the dullest books, 
in the shape of histories of Greece and Rome, that have ever been printed. 
A curious case has been tried at the Croydon County Court, at which a school- 
master named Paull was the plaintiff, and Mr. Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, 
the defendant. The cause of action was a quarter’s pay for the education of the 
defendant’s son, who had been removed at the beginning of the quarter for the 
purpose of being placed at Charterhouse School, and then Mr. Paull demanded 
the pay for the unfulfilled quarter. Pleas were set up to the effect that the 
system of education was defective, that there was too much cramming and too 
much flogging, and that the lad was deplorably ignorant. Mr. Lemon swore 
that, although the lad answered very well at public examinations, he knew 
nothing of matters as to which he had not been crammed. When asked what 
a dozen articles at sevenpence-halfpenny would come to, he was unable to tell. 
His Honour, after hearing the case, decided that nothing was proved against the 
schoolmaster, but that he could only recover the amount of his loss, not the whole 
sum agreed to be paid for a quarter’s board and education. Eventually a verdict 
was taken for 6/. 16s., Mr. Lemon stating that his motive in bringing the case 
before the Court was not a pecuniary one, but that he did so on public grounds. 

On Saturday last, Messrs. Puttick and Simpson dispersed, by auction, one 
of the most remarkable and interesting series of State papers ever brought to the 
hammer. They principally referred to the affairs of Scotland during the times 
of Queen Elizabeth and James I. The following were amongst the most notice- 
able :—Lot 1, a document signed by Cardinal Beaton, 2/. 18s. ; and two others, 
lots 2 and 3, 5/. and 4/. respectively. There were several letters of Mary Queen 
of Scots, viz., lot 17, 5/. 17s. 6d. ; lot 26, 402; lot 40, 52 10s.; lot 41, 52. 10s. 
Lot 24, a letter of Maitland of Lethington, detailing the particulars of an inter- 
view with Queen Elizabeth, 12/. 10s. ; other letters of the same person sold for 
4l. 5s., 81. 2s. 6d., 5U. 15s., and 4/. 18s. Six letters of Sir Thomas Randolph, 
ambassador from Queen Elizabeth to James VI. of Scotland, sold, in lots, for 
697. 7s. These letters were of the highest interest to the historian, detailing 
particulars of interviews with the Queen of Scots, referring to the murder of 
Rizzio, &c. Lot 29, a letter of Dudley, Earl of Leicester, in reference to Queen 
Elizabeth’s illness from small-pox, 6/. 5s.; and another letter of the same 
(lot 34), 44 14s. Lot 37, a letter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 8/7. Lots 51, 52, 
letters of James, Earl of Moray, the Regent, 5/. and 7/. 15s. Lot 54, a curious 
paper, entitled ‘ The apologie of or departur,” 2 pages, described as being in the 
hand of John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, written on his flight from Scotland 
in 1566, 217. Of Queen Elizabeth there were five letters bearing her sign 
manual; they sold, in lots, for 36/. 15s. There were many letters of James V1. 
of Scotland and I. of England. Of these, lot 106, of a few lines only, but 
entirely in his hand, sold for 7/.; another (lot 84), with postscript only in the 
King’s hand, sold for 8/.; and a similar letter (lot 104) for 72. ; the others, being 
signed only, sold for lesser sums. Lot 108, four pages in the hand of James VL., 
being a fragment of one of his pedantic Majesty’s learned theological disqui- 
sitions, produced 4/. 10s. Lot 130, a letter of Queen Henrietta Maria, 7/. 17s. 6d. 
Lot 154, a letter of Charles 1., 5/. 2s. 6d. Lot 156, a letter of James, Duke of 
York, 1670, 52. 

In consequence of the mortality of the successive Bishops of Sierra Leone, 
suggestions have been offered from various quarters recommending that a native 
African clergyman should be appointed to that bishopric. Mr. Venn, Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, has, however, issued a statement to the effect that there are 
nearly twenty white clergymen belonging to the west coast of Africa, many of 
them acclimated, able and devoted men, and that they must not be passed over 
as of no account, either as candidates for the episcopate, or as entitled to consi- 
deration in the selection of their bishop. He has conversed with Mr. Crowther, 
a native African clergyman, to whom many eyes are now turned, and they 
agreed in opinion that a native clergyman could not properly take such a posi- 
tion; that a higher as well as a more appropriate sphere for a native clergyman 
to aspire to was that of a bishop over a native churcn, at liberty to lay the 
foundations of an African Episcopal Church, according to the requirements of 
Africa, without being tied to rubrics and canons. He adds that Mr. Crowther 
has since been called to the noble enterprise of founding a Christian Church on 
the banks of the Niger, and that at the proper: time he will be consecrated, so 
that there will at length be ‘‘a real black bishop” in connection with the English 
Church. Mr Venn says he feels persuaded that no true friend of missions could 
desire to see Mr. Crowther removed from that sphere to the less congenial office, 
and inferior in importance, of the Sierra Leone bishopric. 

On Monday Mr Baines moved for a select committee to inquire into the Queen's 
Printer’s patent in respect to the printing of the Holy Scriptures, which, after 
some discussion, was acceded to. Mr Baines stated that the question was one 
of urgency, inasmuch as the letters patent would expire from lapse of time on the 
21st of January next. If, therefore, Parliament was to express any opinion at 
all on the subject, it must do so during the present session. After explaining 
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the history and present position of these patents, Mr Baines said that the Bible | 
was at present printed cheaply and well; but this was the result not of mono- | 
poly, but of freedom, for the abolition of the Scottish patent had had the effect | 
of bringing down the prices in England, and had led to a wider diffusion of the | 
sacred volume. The same report went on to show that in consequence of 
the abolition of the patent the price of the Bible in Scotland had been reduced 
by more than a half, while the number printed had been increased threefold. | 
In he a wy 841, the Queen’s Printer in England so a catalogue, in 
which he a ght down his prices by more than a half. His example was 
f ~ ote i by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and from that time 
dated a great increase in th e circulation of the Scriptures. There were several 
causes for the Bible being cheaper than any other book. oy" first was the 
drawback upon the paper duty; the second, the vast demand for the Scrip- 
tures; the third consisted in the fact that all the editions were sold off without 
leaving a single copy behind; and the fourth, that the types were kept standing. 
In 1804 the Bible Society computed that there were at that time about 4,000,000 
copies of the Bible in existence in all the countries of the world ; but in the 
half century which has since elapsed the Bible Society alone had caused to be 
circulated in England and abroad no fewer than 40,000,000 copies, or ten times 
the whole number supposed to exist in the world prior to 1804. That 
could not have been done without the reduction of price effected 
bv the abolition of the patent in Scotland; and he was sure that the Home 
Secretary was too much of a logician and economist to adduce the fruits of 
freedom in defence of monopoly, or to state that the fact of the cheapness of 
the Bible was a reason againsi the abolition of the only remaining monopoly | 
that existed in England. As for the supposed guarantee of authenticity, he 
depended upon the Church, the Universities, and Bible Societies, and the 
jealousy of every private Christian in the land for securing that. He asked the 
House to consider whether it had itself any right or prerogative to restrict the 
print ting of the Holy Scriptures? Let it produce its own patent for the exercise 
of such an authority. The Holy Se riptures were given in charge to no parti- 
eular ‘section of the Church, to no priest, to no prince, to no sanhedrim or 
ate, neither to Jew nor to Gentile, but liberally and impartially as the rains 
nd dews of heaven. They were made the universal patrimony of mankind, and 
he appealed to the House, as they had given freedom to trade ‘and industry, and 
t the 1 negro slave, removed every restriction from conscience, and maintained 
the liberty of the press, Ly ey upon England the crowning blessing of a free 
and unfettered Bible. r G. C. Lewis, in ace — to the motion fora select 
ommittee, stated that i is in a ation did not lead him to ex pect that if the 
p atent of the Queen’s Printers were allowed to expire and the privileges of the 
two Universities abolished, the editions of the Bible would be either more accu- 
rate or less expensive than at prese nt. 
A correspondent says: ‘‘ Never since the three or four sinister days which 









































followed the coup d'état have there been such wholesale seizures of English | 
journals as now. To-day all the Lond yapers, both morning and evening 
were confiscated, with the exception of the Chronicle and Post. I do not know 






on what principle the latter escaped, for it has now added its voice to that of the 
rest of the English press. The Chronicle alone continues to write articles on 
foreign affairs fit for quotation in the F rench papers. 
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MR. "DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, No. iI., 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


llustrations by PH1z. To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 


pric se Is. 
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SECRET HISTORY or rue AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT, 
AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS. 


Compiled from Official Documents. 


BY ALFRED MICHIELS. 


Post 8vo. [ Next week. 


MR. WALTER WHITE’S NEW BOOK OF HOME TRAVEL. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER, 


BY WALTER WHITE, 


Author of ‘‘ A Month in Yorkshire.” Post 8vo. 10 


ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIO ONS 


Plant and its Manufacture, Snuff and Snuff-Takers, 
Concomitants of Smoking in all Ages and Countries. 


BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


Volume, post 8vo 


TOBACCO: 
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CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, 


1 One Hundred Illustrations by the 
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Correspondence : 
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Extraordinary Discovery of a Biblical MS. 
Notices of Books. 
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Prophecies 
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COMP BIOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTIC 


All 


BEING A LETE 


the ¢ Clergy and the Church. 


MHE CLERICAL DIRECTORY gives, in alphabetical ordes, the 

I of every Clergyman in Engle and and Wales, and, in addition, the whole or the facts having reference to 
himself, or to the Living or Curacy (as the case may * ) which he holds It presents at one view a Conspectus of 
the Collegiate, Clerical, and Literary Career, and of the present position of each Clergyman, besides giving a large 
amount of the statistical information in reference to his Living. 
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A LIFE FOR A LIFE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


\JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 


In 3 vols. 


| Will be ready at all the Libraries July 30, and those wh 


desire early copies are requested to give their orders 


| immediately to their Booksellers, 
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3 vols. 
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Author of ‘Sidney Grey.’’ 3 vols. 
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WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
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of Hurst and BLacketTt’s STANDARD LIBRARY oF 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN Works, 
each comprised in a single volume, elegantly printed, 
bound, and Illustrated, price 5s. The ‘following 
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JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
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in a Series of Original Designs, the E le: mentary Facts 
of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural 
History. 20 Maps, including Coloured Geological 
M “gt of Europe, and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 
1s 
A New and Re evised Edition. 

com- 
prising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the 
important Countries and Localities referred to by 
Classical Authors; accompanied by a Pronouncing 
Index of Places. By T, HARVEY, M.A., Oxon. 
Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. HIND, 
Esq., F.R.A.S., &c. With Notes and Descriptive 
terpress to each Plate, embodying all recent Dis- 
coveries in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound. 12s. td 


A New and Cheaper Edition. 
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GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for 
the Use of Junior Classes. 20 Maps, including a Map 
of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s. 

WILLIAM Bua ACKWOOD & Sons, samen i & Lenny 


c W. AC HETTE AND 00.8. 
GREAT DICTIONARIES. 
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‘| ICTIONNAIRE DES 
PHILOSOPHIQUES. 6 vols. 8vo. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL 
et de GEOGRAPHIE. Par M. N. BOUILLET. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL 
SCIENCES. ParM. N. BOUILLET. pp. 1,750. 21 fr. : 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES CON 
TEMPORAINS. Par VAPEREAU, pp. 1,802. 25 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE L’ECONOMIE POLI 


2vols. 50 fr. 


SCIENCES 
55 fr. 
D’ HISTOIRE 


pp. 2,065 


Just out, price 21 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE DE LA VIE PRATIQU BE! 
LA VILLE ET A LA CAMPAGNE,—CONTENANT: 
1. De Religion et d’ Education. 
2. De Législation et d’ Administration. 
3. De Finances. 
. D’Industrie et de Commerce. 
5. D'Economie Domestique. 
3. D’Economie Rurale. . 
. D'Exercises de Corps et de Jeux de Societe. 
L. HAcHETTE and Co., French Publishers, 18, King Williauy 
street, Strand, W.C. 
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